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Comment 


To Republicans 
Av this writing Mr. Tarr has 415 delegates and 
needs 125 more. Roosevett has 207, and needs 


Four hundred and six are yet to be 


joo more. 
elected. Of these Ohio will choose 48, Texas 40, 
New Jersey 28, North Carolina 22, Minnesota 24, 
California 26, Arkansas 18, and so on. Massa- 
chusetts will have voted when these lines reach 
the reader’s eyes. We anticipate a divided delega- 
tion, with a majority for Tarr. 

Whatever the result in the Bay State, it can 
be regarded only as indieative, as in no sense con- 
elusive. Tarr has a clear majority in sight, any- 


inust continue his desperate 
That is and will continue 


way. ROOSEVELT 
campaign to the end. 
to be the situation up to the day of the convention. 
Har- 


venal Southern votes. 


Again we say to Republicans, beware! 


RISON was nominated by 
ROOSEVELT’S emissaries: are working in the South 
‘o-day, while Roosevert himself in the North dis- 
tracts attention from their nefarious undertakings. 
Perkins has raised hundreds of thousands and can 
raise millions. Every vote that can be bought will 
be acquired at whatever cost. The issue is un- 
mistakable: 

Tarr and Republicanism vs.’ RoosevettT and 
Socialism! 

There is no middle ground. Compromise is 
impossible. It is no longer a question of “ avail- 
ability.” It is a matter of principle, pure and 
simple, of party honor, of individual patriotism. 


And it is squarely up to you Republicans. Gentle- 


men, do not deceive yourselves. Your party, your 
country, your very liberties, are in peril. 
Down with the Demagogue! 


Smash the Third Term! 


Save the Republic! 


Thumbs Down ‘ 

1 do not wish this to be a campaign of personalities. 

RoosEVELT in Boston, 

Oh no, of course not! After having called his 
former friend all kinds of names, after having 
deliberately misquoted him, after having pro- 
nouneed him a “receiver of stolen goods,” after 
having accused him of abetting “infamous prac- 
tices,” after having persistently and maliciously 
lied about him, after having reached the limit of 
meanness, perversion, and mendacity, the Cry Baby 
wants to quit, 

Why? The reason is simple. The bluffer mis- 
judged his man. Tle didn’t believe Tarr would 
strike back. Tle thought he was going to be per- 
mitted to go on delivering his foul blows without 


let or hindranee. And when he discovered his 


error and was called upon te withstand the relent- 
less Jogie and unimpeachable truth from a man 
who strikes straight from the shoulder with the 
mighty foree of righteous indignation, what does 
Does he stand up and take his punishment 


he do2 
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like the hero he depicts himself? Does he even 
strike fairly back? Not he! He dodges and 
squirms and twists about. He covers his face with 
his hands and, cringing back, whines like a whipped 
eur, “’Tain’t fair!” 

Enough! cries Roosrvett. But it isn’t enough. 
This is no time for merciful treatment. He began 
the fight, and has been hitting below the belt ever 
since. Now let him have all that is coming to 
him! 


Two 
There appear to be two hats in the ring. 


A Shameful Spectacle 

There is but one thing that: justifies President 
Tart in the course which he has reluctantly taken, 
and that is the course which Roosrevetr had al- 
ready taken. ‘The President was loath even to 
defend himself against personal abuse. He was 
forced to do it because the abuse came from a 
former President, because it was grossly and out- 
rageously false, because he could not in any other 
way protect himself or the office he holds or the 
eause he stands for. That cause, as we have re- 
peatedly shown, is nothing less than the cause of 
representative government in this country. Its 
assailant is the most dangerous demagogue known 
to our history. That the cause is in the least 
endangered makes the President blameless when 
he exposes the demagogue. But it does not leave 
the American people blameless. 

We are not blameless. We are deeply and 
shamefully at fault. Roosevett’s power and 
prominence have been of our making, not solely 
of his own making. Skillful and tireless self- 
seeker and self-advertiser as he has been, he has 
nevertheless risen before our eyes, thriven on our 
tolerance and carelessness, appealed successfully 
to our love of excitement, played successfully to 
us as a grand-stand, counted not unwisely on our 
good-natured blindness to his own real character 
and to the true nature of his career and his ambi- 
tion. We remember too late how we tolerated his 
ruffianly treatment of other opponents—ParkKER, 
HTarrRIMAN, and the rest. We remember too late 
the proofs of his double-dealing which we so long 
neglected. We can see now that his rise has been 
contemporaneous with the rise of yellow journalism 
end other forms of sensationalism among us. We 
can explain him, but we cannot excuse our suffer- 
ance of him. He is as much the product of our 
laxity as of his own exertions. 

Yes, it is a shameful thing that a President 
should have to descend to personalities with a 
former President. But the chief shame of it is 
not the President’s; it is ours. 


A Party on Trial 

Briefly put, here is the gist of this exchange of 
personalities : 

Roosevett charged Tarr with being in league 
with Lormmer. Tart proves that he was himself 
the originator of the main fight against Lorimer, 
and that Roosrvett knew all about it. RoosEvELT 
charged Tarr with being in league with the stand- 
pat bosses against the progressives. Tarr proves 
that he was advised by Roosrvett himself to con- 
sult and be friendly with Cannon. RoosEveLT 
charged Tart with subserviency to “the interests.” 
Tarr proves that Roosevett while President 
yielded to the demands and failed to resent the 
threats of the interests that are now financing his 
campaign. Roosevert charged Tarr with advo- 
cating the rule of the people by a favored few. 
Tart proves that in this Roosrvett is guilty of 
deliberate and contemptible garbling of a perfect- 
ly plain and perfectly true statement. RoosEvELT 
charged Tart with a reciprocity policy inimical to 
the farmers’ interests. Tarr proves that Roosrve.t 
approved that policy both before and after the 
pact with Canada was framed. Roosevett charged 
Tart with being a weak President, false to “my 
policies.” Tarr proves that RooseveLt by example 
and precept commended the very course that Tarr 
has taken. Roosevett charged Tart with dis- 
loyalty. Tarr proves that Roosrvett has been 
disloyal. 

RooseveLt charged, and Tarr proves. That is 
the difference. In a sense both are on trial; but 
in a truer sense the Republican party is on trial. 
If it meets the test rightly, well and good for all 
of us. If it is unequal to the test, then the Amer- 
ican people will soon be on trial. That is the 
heritage of twelve years of RoosEvELT and his 
methods. 


Wrongly Classified 
The Colonel is now referred to by his admirers 
as “The Tribune of the People.” We have looked 
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over the Tribune and fail to see the analogy. Ty 
us he appears more like a combination of a sport- 
ing extra and a Sunday comic supplement. 


The Southern Delegates and Righteousness 

The campaign for a third term continues jy- 
structive in casuistry. We are learning much 
about the rule of the people, and also a lot about 
righteousness. 

Consider the Roosevett attitude toward the 
Southern delegates. First we were edified with 
protests against the steani-roller. Of course we 
couldn’t help reealling the effective and authoyi- 
tative handling of that same mechanism in 190, 
But we were already perceiving that many thins 
then deemed acceptable and proper must now he 
rejected. Righteousness, like everything else jn 
these days, has got to be progressive. But a litile 
later comes a real illumination. To get Southern 
delegates instructed for Tarr is base and even 
reactionary. To induce those same  delegatcs, 
products of the same old methods, to break their 
instructions and vote for RooseveLt is hailed as 
a positive triumph of virtue. It’s the very latest 
thing in political righteousness. Ormssy McH xc 
is entitled to an up-to-date halo. Incidentally we 
must again revise our notions about the rule of 
the people and the representative’s obligation to 
his constituents. 

Well, Joun SHERMAN is dead, but we still have 
his memoirs to tell us about the way his Southern 
delegates were once induced to go back on him. 
He must have been a reactionary, for he didn’t 
approve of the process. He ealled it bribery, and 
he seems to have felt that that was even worse 
than the original offense of getting them in- 
structed by a convention. Now we know better. 
If we correctly understand the latest illustration 
of righteousness, for a convention to instruct for 
Tart is infamy, but for a delegate to accept his 
office with instructions and then sell out to an- 
other candidate is atonement and _ redemption. 
It’s a trifle confusing, but so is all enlightenment 
at first. Just for the moment we are a bit puzzled 
by the bearing of all,this on Presidential primarics. 
Suppose a delegate chosen at such a _ primary 
should violate his instructions; what should we 
think of it? But we think we see the answer. If 
he violated them to vote for Tart he would be 
an undesirable citizen. If, though instructed for 
Tart, .he voted for Roosrtvett, he would be a 
practical man and a true progressive. 

Meanwhile, however, the lesson in righteousness 
is being rudely interrupted. It is understood that 
detectives are meanly interfering with the good 
work of evangelist McHare. 


All Things to All 

“Who is diss yere RooseveEtt, anyhow, Rastus?” 
asked Mrs. Rastus. “Dat am all dependent, 
Dinah,” said Rastus, “on whar he is. Down in 
de South he’s AnpreR Jackson; up in de No’th 
he’s ABRAHAM LINCOLN, an’ out in de West he’s 
Dan’t Boone an’ Davy Crockett.” “ Ah wondah 
who'll he be when he gits to hebben, Rastus?” 
“ Ah dun’no’, Dinah, ah dun’no’! Ah ’spects dey’ll 
hab to leabe dat to a co’t ob arbitration.” 


An Excellent Lead 

The Times does well to quote, as a good ex- 
ample to other Democratic conventions, this plank 
of the Alabama Democrats’ platform: 

We believe that the honest business, farming, and 
working classes of the country could be largely re- 
lieved from panics and consequent unemployment by 
a democratic and non-partisan revision and codifica- 
tion of our antiquated banking laws which would 
create an elastic note and credit system, while pre- 
serving our independent banks from any dominant 
financial or political control. 

Here is no playing of polities, but sense and 
patriotism; a correct statement both of the proper 
objects and the*proper method of urgently needed 
legislation. As to the proper objects, there is 
general agreement. But there is altogether too 
much disposition in certain quarters to appeal to 
ignorance and prejudice concerning the method. 
The essence of the right doctrine is in the word 
“non-partisan.” The great and difficult task of 
ecurreney and banking reform must not be sub- 
ordinated to partisanship in any fashion or degree. 
Whoever tries to make it material for partisan- 
ship must be accounted an enemy to the cause. 


Colonel Goethals Pleads with Congress 

We offer Colonel GorrHats our sympathy in the 
disturbance of mind he is reported to suffer be- 
cause he cannot get Congress to make timely 
provision: for the opening ef the Panama Canal 
for business. Here is the canal within a year or 
so of being ready to open. The way it has been 
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duz is one of the most creditable performances 
with which Americans of the United States have 
ever been connected. Everybody knows how hand- 
come a share of the abundant credit for the 
Panama Canal belongs to Colonel Gorrnats. He 
has got enough credit already out of it; hasn’t he? 
To be sure; but he wants more. He not only 
wauts the canal to be finished ahead of time, but 
he wants it to be ready to do business from the 
start. Here, he says, is this three-hundred-million- 
dollar ditch. It has cost aplenty. Let us see it 
earn something. Let us be able to begin to take 
in money from the first day the canal is open. To 
do that we must have the matter of tolls and their 
rate settled long in advance, so that vessels will 
know what they must pay. And we must have a 
large, experienced force of men to man the canal 
and work it. 

These matters cannot be attended to until Con- 
eress gives authority. So Colonel GorrnHats has 
been beseeching Congress to fix the tolls and plan 
for an administrative force to get the canal going 
and take care of it. : 

The papers say he has been making little progress 
and is discouraged. He is anxious to retain for 
the service of the canal a considerable part of the 
skilled force that is now digging it. If these 
trained men are once scattered, he says, it will be 
very difficult to gather again a new lot of any- 
thing like their efficiency. He also fears a long 
and quite unnecessary delay after the opening of 
the canal before it will be earning its living, and 
he abhors the waste of that. 

So do we. So should everybody. Can’t Congress 
fix this matter up for Colonel GorTuats, and for 
all of us whose money has gone into his canal, and 
who are concerned that it shall be as well and 
profitably administered from the start as it has 
been well and economically dug? 


Presidents and Their Terms 

But it seems hard to get anything important 
done in Washington just now. Everybody is too 
full of polities to have much time for governmental 
business. The State Presidential primaries are 
going off like so many firecrackers; the conventions 
are only a month away, and talk of anything but 
candidates has to force its way into conversation. 
The country is going to the school of polities with 
great zeal, and, let us hope, is learning its lesson; 
but it is paying pretty dear in time and money. 
We have not had before anything like this year’s 
preferential Presidential primaries, with the great 
popular commotion that attends them and their 
great expense. It has impressed observers, espe- 
cially observers who, like Colonel GortrHa.s, have 
had important business to do with the government 
at Washington, and have not been able to do it. 
Not in anybody’s recollection has there been so 
much discussion of the drawbacks to our present 
inethod of choosing Presidents, and such serious 
casting about for remedies. Mr. Roosrevet’s 
obstreperous dash for the nomination for a third 
term has inclined many people to favor a constitu- 
tional amendment giving Presidents a six or seven 
year term, and making them ineligible for re- 
election. In favor of that it is pointed out that 
it would not only dispose of the third-term hazard, 
but would relieve Presidents from the inevitable 
temptation to spend a large part of their first term 
in trying to arrange for a second one. 

We shall probably hear this matter a good deal 
discussed in the months that are coming, and it 
will be pointed out that the makers of the Con- 
stitution, when, after much discussion and dis- 
agreement, they settled upon the four-year term, 
supposed they had provided for the selection of 
Presidents by Presidential electors, and not by 
popular vote. When that provision promptly fell 
through, it left the arguments for a single seven- 
year term imperfectly answered, and the force of 
some of them has been noticeably emphasized by 
the events of this spring. 


Standing On His Own Feet 

The following statement appeared in the Com- 
moner on the day before the Nebraska primaries 
were held: 


Mr. Bryan directed a communication to Mr. CLaRK’s 
managers in Nebraska and stated that The Commoner 
would be glad to publish the names of the candidates 
for the position of delegates-at-large that the CLARK 
managers preferred if they cared to indorse any of 
the candidates for said positions. The following re- 
ply was received from Mr. Mutten, Mr. CLARK’s 
Nebraska manager, by which it will be noted that he 
refuses to indorse Mr. Bryan and the other pro- 
gressive delegates as against Mr. HitcHcock and the 
pie HARMON delegates. Mr. MULLEN’s reply was as 
ollows: 

“Mr. CLARK’S managers are making a fight to se- 
cure the preference vote of the Democrats of Nebraska 
for him as a candidate for President. Any delegates 
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selected will vote for the Speaker if so instructed by 
the Democrats of this State. We have made no slate 
of delegates. None will be made. We are perfectly 
willing to leave the selection of the delegates to the 
rank and file of the Democratic party in Nebraska, 
provided for in our Presidential preference primary 
law.” 

This made it pretty evident that Speaker CLarK 
prefers to travel without a tag—a resolution which 
the Nebraskans promptly indorsed by giving him 
the delegation. 


Ringing On : 

You may batter and baste the old hat if you will, 

But the voice of the Colonel will ring through it 
still! 


A Candidate for Vice-President 

We have not the honor of knowing Mr. A. J. 
Baker, of Texas, but our hat is off to him. He 
has set a good example. Instead of joining the 
overcrowded ranks of the Presidential aspirants 
he has announced himself as willing to accept 
the Democratic nomination for Vice-President. 
Whether or not he ever becomes a nominee for 
that office, he is already something rarer and more 
desirable. He is-an avowed candidate for it. The 
average statesman apparently would think him- 
self distinctly shamed if caught in such an at- 
titude toward the second office in the Republic. 
The Presidency is about the only thing he will 
openly consent to run for. Anything else must be 
unequivocally thrust upon him by the ingratitude 
of his friends. We do remember to have heard 
that in 1908 a certain man of affairs, inexperienced 
in polities, was rash enough to let it be known that 
he wouldn’t mind being Tarr’s running-mate, but 
a regular and willing pre-convention candidate for 
Vice-President was a thing unknown among us 
till Mr. Baker spoke. 

We earnestly commend his example to all not 
yet committed to the higher office. We all know 
the joke about the man that had two sons, of whom 
one went to sea and the other became Vice- 
President, and -neither was ever heard of after- 
ward. But that story is more ancient than true. 
Some of our Vice-Presidents have been heard of 
afterward, and not always or entirely to the credit 
of our way of choosing them. Experience has 
amply demonstrated that it would be wiser of us 
to take a little more time and pains with the 
choice. The closing hour of a half-dispersed hip- 
podrome convention is hardly sufficient. We wish 
both Democrats and Republicans would accept 
Mr. Baker’s suggestion and give the matter a lit- 
tle thought before this year’s conventions meet. 


Rodin’s ‘‘La France” 

An heroie bust by the most famous sculptor 
living is a gift not under any circumstances to be 
despised. When it comes to us as Ropin’s “La 
France” does, given by. the French Republic, and 
accompanied by an impressive delegation of 
French notables, it is indeed something to be 
cherished. Like Barruotpr’s “ Liberty,” it will 
speak to us Americans of ideals which we have 
long striven to cherish worthily, and they are ideals 
which in all our thought of them must forever be 
associated with the traditional friendship between 
this country and France. That friendship has been 
more than once severely strained, but we still have 
the happy reflection that it has never been quite 
broken. To-day there is nothing whatever that 
even seriously threatens it, and to-day apparently 
both the two republics value it more highly and 
guard it more sanely than ever before. May the 
art that commemorates it help also to preserve it! 
Such a function any artist may well be proud of. 


Something Due to Humaniiy 

“La Fottetre har dragit sig tillbaka us presi- 
dentstriden, och halsoskal angifves som  orsakra 
utsikten att vinna, som ar den egentliga orsaken.” 
—tLindsbory (Kansas) Poste. 


Possibly! But why put it in just that way? 
After all, Mr. La Fouterre is an American citi- 
zen, and while many of us may not agree with 
all that he says, a barbed-wire attack of this 
nature fills us with resentment. 


Excusable Mistake 

Most of the vices of his administration resolve 
themselves into one vice, the spirit of meddling. The 
indefatigable activity of his intellect, his dictatorial 
temper, his military habits, all inclined him to this 
great fault. ... He interfered with the course of 
justice as well as with the course of trade. And 
set up his own crude notions of equity as against 
the law as expounded by the unanimous voice of the 
gravest. magistrates. It never occurred to him that 
men whose lives were passed in adjudicating on 
questions of civil rights were more likely to form cor- 
rect opinions on such questions than a person whose 
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attention was divided among a_ thousand objects, 
and who had never read a law-book- through. The 
resistance opposed to him by the tribunals inflamed him 


to fury. ... He did not, it is true, intend to act un- 
justly. He firmly believed he was doing right and 


defending the cause of the poor against the wealthy. 
. . « We could make shift to live under a debauchee or 
a tyrant; but to be ruled by a busybody is more than 
human nature can endure. 


No, gentle reader, you are mistaken. This is 
the portrait of Freperick the Great, painted by 
Lord Macautay. 


Wanted: Credible Information 

It is well fixed in the Madison (Wisconsin, of 
course) Journal’s mind that the Colonel entered 
the ring, in Tart’s interest, to thrust La FoLLerre 
out. Proof: He will support Tarr if nominated. 
Who says so? He says so. Well, we know, but— 


Perhaps 

Size has its embarrassments in navigation. Per- 
haps the Penama locks will prove to be long 
enough, after all. 


A Fit Memorial 

Among the multitude of suggestions evoked by 
the loss of the Titanic one stands out as peculiarly 
appropriate, exceptionally fine. It is that there 
be erected to Ipa and Isipor Straus a permanent 
memorial in the form of a home for aged couples 
“who might otherwise have to be parted.” 

We can conceive of no better way to honor the 
dead philanthropist and his noble wife. Romance 
concerns itself chietly with the love of the young; 
but the romantic view of life is not the deepest 
or the truest. The love of age, the love that the 
years have tested and not found wanting—that is 
the love which is best to honor and commemorate. 
Tt proves more for humanity. It is indeed the best 
of all proofs that men and women can be worthy 
of life and of love. 


“Thank God for Archie Butt !’’ 

There was not one of us but echoed from the 
bottom of his heart that ery of gratitude and ad- 
miration out of the confused noises of the sinking 
Titanic. 'There was not one of us, bereaved or 
seathless, but had good cause for gratitude. For 
we were all, from the time the first uncertain 
rumors reached us to the last dreadful confirma- 
tions, caught in the very grip of tragedy. The 
vise-like hand of it was at our throats; we breathed 
its strangling atmosphere; our eyes were all 
astrain and tearless with its horrible fascination. 
If we would turn back and analyze what we have 
suffered and been through, some student of the 
art of tragedy must guide us. And one such has 
written: “Sometimes from the very furnace of 
affliction a conviction seems borne to us _ that 
somehow, if we could see it, this agony counts as 
nothing against the heroism and love which ap- 
pear in it and thrill our hearts.” 

There was indeed no monopoly of love and hero- 
ism in that supreme hour of the great vessel’s 
sinking. In many a nature where nobleness dwelt 
unsuspected, it leaped superbly to the light. 
Henceforth the world will speak somewhat more 
gently the phrase “ American millionaire.” And 
the count is not complete; it never will be. But 
our poor finite imagination demands a single 
figure, not a mass of sacrifice; it is but natural 
that the young Southern soldier, known to so 
many of us, should overtop them all. We had 
seen him so often, and in high places; he had 
worn our country’s uniform; he represented us; 
and he did not—again, thank God for it!—he did 
not shame us. He honcred us, and he honored 
humanity. He saved the weak, beat back the 
eraven; gentle and heroic, smiling and steadfast, 
he died the death of a soldier, the death of a 
gentleman. 

Not a nation merely, but a race, a civilization, 
finds its consolation in that sole word. It em- 
bodies our supreme tradition, breathes our utter- 
most ideal. Whence that tradition, do we ask,— 
whence that ideal? An American poet answers, 
From Gethsemane, from Calvary; and long ago a 
great and rugged Elizabethan Englishman had 
called the Man of Calvary “the first true gentle- 
man that ever breathed.” To our thinking, they 
may well be right; but the possession is infinitely 
too precious to hazard on a theory, or even on a 
ereed. The fact is all. Our dead young soldier 
was but a simple American citizen, yet he has won 
for us all the pride in grief, the triumph in agony, 
that swells forever in Horatio’s long farewell to 
Hamlet: 


Now cracks a noble heart! Good-night, sweet prince, 
And flights of angels sing thee to thy rest. 












lition 


IT MUST BE KEPT INVIOLATE 


From President Taft’s Speech 

R. ROOSEVELT ought not to be 
? nominated at Chicago, because in 
“AX such nomination the Republican 
t party will violate our most useful 
and necessary governmental tradi- 
tion—that no one shall be permitted 
to hold a third Presidential term. 
Mr. Roosevelt fully recognized this 
tradition in November, 1904, when, on the night of his 
election, he said: 





“T am deeply sensible of the honor done me by the 
American people in thus expressing their confidence 
in what I have done and have tried to do. I appreci- 
ate to the full the solemn responsibility this confi- 
dence imposes upon me, and I shall do all that in my 
power lies not to forfeit it. On the 4th of March next 
I shall have served three and a half years, and this 
three and a half years constitutes my first term. 
‘The wise custom which limits the President to two 
terms regards the substance and not the form; and 
under no circumstances will 1 be a candidate for or 
accept another nomination.” 


He now says, although his language does not bear 
such a construction, that he meant he would not accept 
a nomination for a consecutive third term. He says so 
in face of the fact that the most noteworthy precedent 
in which the tradition was asserted and maintained 
was that of 1880, when General Grant was denied a 
third term four years after he had left the Presiden- 
tial office. It is not for me to enter into a discussion 
of the plain meaning of the language he used. If he 
had frankly announced that he had changed his mind 
no one would be disposed to hold- him to a promise 
of that sort merely because he had made it. The 
promise and his treatment of it only throw an inform- 
ing light-on the value that ought now to be attached 
to any promise of this kind he may make for the 
future. The important fact is that his declaration 
was the statement of a principle essential to the wel- 
fare of the republic. 





From the Cincinnati ‘‘ Enquirer ” 

The leading article in The North American Review 
for April, entitled “ The Unwritten Law and the Great 
Kmergency,” is by the editor, Colonel George Harvey, 
and presents in his brilliant, lucid style an argument 
against a third Presidential term under any circum- 
stances whatever. Colonel Harvey is not only one of 
the most forceful, logical, and persuasive writers of 
the time, but he is a publicist of profound scholarship, 
an acute literary critic, and a sagacious judge of men 
and events. His knowledge of history is comprehen- 
sive and accurate, his judgment of men based on wide 
acquaintance and tempered by genial kindliness, is 
fair and upright, and he has himself been a shaper 
of the events of this generation. 

No one could have discussed one of the vital issues 
of the coming campaign more cogently, or with a more 
complete mastery of its every bearing and aspect, and 
his article will stand as the final word for all time to 
come on the subject. 

He takes up first the discussion in the convention 
in Philadelphia in 1787, when the constitution was 
made, and shows how the provision in regard to the 
Executive came to be what it is. Jefferson from the 
lirst objected to the re-eligibility of the President for 
a second term, although he thought Washington should 
have it, and Washington himself, although he said 
that he could “see no propriety in precluding our- 
selves from the services of any man who, on some 
great emergency, shall be deemed universally most 
capable of serving the public,” showed what his 
belief was by steadfastly refusing a third term, and 
Congress, agreeing with him, expressed by resolution 
the earnest wish that his example might be a guide to 
Such it became by universal acquies- 
cence and practice, and Jefferson, in refusing a request 
that he should stand a third time, said that “should 
a President consent to be a candidate for a third elec- 
tion (nothing about successive), I trust he would be 
rejected on this demonstration of ambitious views.” 
Andrew Jackson urged the passage of a law definitely 
forbidding a third election, and there was no attempt 
to break the rule till near the end of Grant’s second 
term, and that was frustrated by a nearly unanimous 
vote of the House to the effect that to do so would 
be “ fraught with peril to our free institutions.” 

Four years later, President Hayes’s term having in- 
tervened, it was tried again, on Grant’s return from 
abroad, it being insisted that the inhibition was only 
against a consecutive term. Notwithstanding a general 
belief that Grant was the only Republican who could 
be elected and the tremendous pressure brought to 
hear for his nomination, the convention turned him 
down, and it was natural to suppose that the question 


his successors, 





never would be raised again. President Roosevelt 
evidently thought so when he said at the end of his 
first term ‘“‘ the wise custom which limits the President 
to two terms (nothing about consecutive), regards the 
substance and not the form, and under no circum- 
stances will I be a candidate or accept another nomi- 
nation.” 

Space fails to follow in detail the complete demoli- 
tion of the defense which Mr. Roosevelt and his sup- 
porters have made of his action. Readers who wish 
to enjoy a singularly luminous, complete, and final ex- 
position of one of the principal questions which are 
involved in the present. primary elections will turn 
to Colonel Harvey’s article. 





From the Butte “ Inter-Mountain ” 

Thomas Jefferson was inaugurated as President in 
1801 and was re-elected, writes George Harvey, in the 
April number of The North American Review. When 
the date of the expiration of his second term drew 
near his party was in full control and Jefferson him- 
self was at the height of his powers, mental and 
physical, as evidenced by the fact that he lived and 
studied and wrote for nineteen years thereafter. 
Nevertheless, when besought by the Legislature of 
Vermont to accept a third term he replied under date 
of December 10, 1807, as follows: 


“That I should lay down my charge at a proper 
period is as much a duty as to have borne it faith- 
fully. If some termination to the services of the 
Chief Magistrate be not fixed by the Constitution or 
supplied by practice, his office, nominally for years, 
will in fact become for life; and history shows how 
easily that degenerates into an inheritance. Believ- 
ing that a representative government responsible at 
short periods of election is that which produces, the 
greatest sum of happiness to mankind, I feel it a 
duty to do no act which shall essentially impair that 
principle; and I should unwillingly be the person who, 
disregarding the sound precedent set by an illustrious 
predecessor, should furnish the first example of pro- 
longation beyond the second term of office.” 


Despite the great popularity of Jefferson and the 
well-nigh universal belief that his knowledge and ex- 
perience constituted an equipment surpassing that 
possessed by any other, his resolution met with gen- 
eral approval. Speaking to the citizens of Phila- 
delphia on February 3, 1808, he said: 


“Your approbation of the motives for my retire- 
ment from the station so long confided to me is con- 
firmation of their correctness.. In no office can rota- 
tion be more expedient.” 


Again to the citizens of Wilmington on Febru- 
ary 10th: 


“Tt is a consolation to know that the motives for 
my retirement are approved; and although I with- 
draw from public functions, I shall continue an 
anxious spectator of passing events and offer to Heaven 
my constant prayers for the preservation of our Re- 
public, and especially of those its best principles which 
secure to all its citizens a perfect equality of rights.” 


Many years later, writing as the venerable sage of 
Monticello, he emphasized the increased strength of 
his conviction in his autobiography with notable ex- 
plicitness thus: 


“My wish was that the President should be elected 
for seven years and be ineligible afterward. But the 
practice adopted, I think, is better, allowing his con- 
tinuance for eight years, with a liability to be dropped 
at half-way of the term, making that a period of 
probation. . . . Though this amendment has not been 
made in form, yet practice seems to have established it. 
The example of four Presidents voluntarily retiring at 
the end of their eighth year, and the progress of pub- 
lic opinion that the principle is salutary, have given 
it in practice the form of precedent and usage; in so 
much that should a President consent to be a candidate 
for a third election, I trust he would be rejected on this 
demonstration of ambitious views.” 


The four Presidents to whom Jefferson referred were 
Washington, himself, Madison, and Monroe, the last 
of whom was so popular that but one electoral . vote 
was cast against his re-election. Neither he nor 
Madison, however, even contemplated for a moment 
the breaking of the tradition which they considered 
had already become an inviolable edict. 

Thus does the editor of Harprr’s WEEKLY lay the 
foundation for the exposure of the Roosevelt fallacy 
about “consecutive” terms. That exposure is com- 
plete and leaves nothing unsaid. When Roosevelt 
undertook to explain his repeated pledges that “ under 
no circumstances” would he be a candidate for or 
accept the nomination for a third term, he only made 
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a bad matter worse. Clever as he undoubtedly is at 
word-juggling, perhaps the shrewdest politician of 
his time, yet the task he set for himself was imposs'}le, 
For the Colonel with all of his cleverness could not 
and cannot demonstrate that black is white. All his 
efforts to do so merely make his cause more ridiculous, 

If it were conceivable that Colonel Roosevelt could 
secure the nomination of his party, it is not con- 
ceivable that he could be elected President. Naticnal 
tradition in respect to the third term is so well 
grounded, so much a part of the people, that he could 
not be elected were there no opposition to him in 
his own party. The situation being what it is, Roose- 
velt has not and never had a possible chance to a::ain 
sit in the Executive chair. 





, From the San Francisco “‘ Chronicle” 

A very clear summary of the growth of the anti- 
third-term sentiment is given by Colonel George 
Harvey in the April number of The North American 
Review. Colonel Harvey shows that Washington’s 
refusal to be considered for a third election was not 
due to his mere desire to retire to the quietude of 
private life, but was a deliberate effort to confirm a 
salutary principle. 

A third election for Washington needed only his 
silent acquiescence; his services had been unparalleled, 
his character was beyoad reproach, and the people 
regarded him with deep affection. Nevertheless, he 
made his announcement refusing another term in 
words which were final. As Colonel Harvey says: 


“None questioned the President’s sincerity; none 
dreamed of suggesting reconsideration upon public 
or patriotic grounds in time of alleged need. Wash- 
ington embodied truth. His words were words of 
probity and fidelity. And his act signalized the con- 
firmation in fact of the profession which had been 
advanced in theory of the perpetuation no less than 
the mere establishment of popular sovereignty.” 


Jefferson held the strongest conviction of the neces- 
sity for limiting the tenure to two terms and sought 
by word and act to invest the custom with the au- 
thority of a universally accepted precedent. Closing 
a paragraph of his autobiography, he wrote: “ Should 
a President consent to be a candidate for a third 
election, I trust he would be rejected on this demon- 
stration of his ambitious views.” 

Madison and Monroe followed Jefferson’s example, 
and Andrew Jackson urged upon Congress the need 
for a “statute definitely forbidding a third election.” 
“Tt would seem advisable,” he said in his first in- 
augural, “to limit the service of the Chief Magistrate 
to a single term of either four or six years.” Presi- 
dent Hayes used still stronger language. “As a mat- 
ter of great importance,” he said, “I recommend an 
amendment to the Constitution prescribing a term of 
six years for the Presidential office and forbidding a 
re-election.” 

At the end of Grant’s second term the first effort 

was made to break the custom, but it was defeated. 
On McKinley’s re-election the third-term notion was 
revived, but was met by Mr. McKinley with a state- 
ment in which he declared: “I will now say, once for 
all, expressing a long-settled conviction, that I not 
only am not and will not be a candidate for a third 
term, but I would not accept a nomination for it were 
it tendered to me.” 
. Answering the question as to what present emer- 
gency there can be that calls for Roosevelt as the only 
man for President, Colonel Harvey, in his North 
American article, asks: 


“Ts it, then, in anticipation of a mighty crisis about 
to arise that a violent wrench in our governmental 
system is deemed essential to the preservation of our 
lives, our properties, and our liberties? And who is 
the man “universally deemed most capable of serving 
the public?” Is it Roosevelt? Do all the people con- 
sider that he is better equipped than Taft, let us say, 
to deal with the troublesome conditions in Mexico, 
in Cuba, in Porto Rico, in China? Does anybody of 
intelligence? Do all the people regard Roosevelt as 
purer in thought, word, and deed than Taft; as more 
manly, more straightforward, more sagacious, more 
patient, more unselfish, more devoted to his fellows, 
more competent because of temperament, disposition, 
even manners, to meet all crises or any crisis that may 
arise?” 


What, asks the writer, is the real object of those 
who support a movement to break an admittedly wise 
tradition in order to gratify a personal ambition and a 
“ personal vengefulness ”? The answer, perhaps, is not 
easy; but we may remain confident that the American 
people will not repudiate a tradition which stands as 
the fortress of popular government against mere pcr 
sonal aggrandizement. 
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TAFT VS. ROOSEVELT 


HEN Lord Macaulay was a junior 
bachelor of ‘Trinity College he 
B, wrote an essay on the ‘ Conduct 
sand Character of William the 
Third,” in which occurs this very 
&) striking passage: “To have been a 
yet the champion of 





“the supporter of social order, is 
the peculiar glory cf William. He knew where to 
pause. He outraged no national prejudice. He abol- 
ished no ancient form. He altered no venerable 
name. He saw that the existing institutions pos- 
sessed the greatest capabilities of excellence, and that 
stronger sanctions and clearer definitions were alone 
required to make the practice of the British Con- 
stitution as admirable as the theory. Thus he im- 
parted to innovation the dignity and stability of an- 
tiquity. He transferred to a happier order of things 
the associations which had attached the people to the 
former government. As the Roman warrior, before 
he assaulted Veii, invoked its guardian gods to leave 
its walls and to accept the worship and patronize 
the cause of the besiegers, this great prince, in at- 
tacking a system of oppression, summoned to his aid 
the venerable principles and deeply-seated feelings 
to which that system was indebted for protection.” 

If this had been written of William Howard Taft, 
it could not have told the story better of how he has 
endeavored to conduct the affairs of this country and 
to deserve the confidence of the American people. It 
it his chief-glory that. he has sought to keep in the 
old ways, to follow the well-traveled paths, to pre- 
serve the ancient forms, to honor the venerable names, 
to make the practice of the American Constitution as 
admirable in practice as in theory. Of Zachary Ma- 
caulay, the father of Lord Macaulay, who fought 
with his whole soul for the suppression of’ the slave 
traflic in England, it has been: said that “he silently 
permitted some to usurp his hardly earned honors, 
that no selfish controversy might desecrate their 
common cause. He made no effort to obtain the 
praise of the world, though he had talents to com- 
mand and a temper peculiarly disposed to enjoy 
them. He drew upon himself the poisoned shafts of 
calumny, and, while feeling the sting as- generous 
spirits only can feel it, never turned a single step 
aside from his path to propitiate or to crush the 
slanderers.” In this story we also have a strikin 
picture of the course pursued by Mr. Taft in_ his 
dealings with his enemies and with the tribe of Bru- 
tuses who have been plotting for his overthrow, not 
because he has been in any single instance un- 
faithful to his high trust, but because he has dis- 
appointed them in the measure of the selfish rewards 
they have hoped to gain from his all too generous 
hands. 

It is remarkable how these parallels run through 
history, how the honest and clean-minded and well- 
disposed administrators of the affairs of government 
have been set upon by evil men who, from the days 
of the ancient Pharisees down to this year of grace, 
have selected for their victims the just rulers who 
have been established over them, and how the mob 
has followed with the ery of crucifixion. 

‘There are some six million or more American citi- 
zens who will vote the Democratic ticket at the 
election in November, influenced by questions of po- 
litical principle or policy; but before the election 
the two parties must name their candidates, and the 
contest in the Republican party has been narrowed 
down to Taft and Roosevelt. In Taft the country 
has had a safe and sane executive; in Roosevelt 
there is the embodiment of all that is vain and dis- 
honest and untrustworthy; a demagogue with whom 
there is none to compare; an evil-minded man who 
has had no counterpart in history except among the 
leaders of the French Revolution; a stagy person 
who talks religion one moment and violates all the 
considerations of personal friendship and_ patriotic 
impulse the next; a tyrant in purpose and thought, 
2 leader without a single act to commend him to the 
confidence of the people or a proposition that should 
have the support of an honest voter. That he has 
heen able to make very considerable headway in his 
mad struggle for place reflects upon the fitness of the 
people who have supported him to the rights of citi- 
zenship and has proved that a majority of the Re- 
publican people in Illinois and Pennsylvania at least 
are not fit to rule themselves or elect rulers for other 
people in this country. 

Mr. Roosevelt was President of the United States 
for seven vears, and was a law unto himself. He cared 
nothing for precedents, he despised the limitations of 
the law, he had a perfect contempt for the Senate, 
he hoed his own row, and, when it was all over, what 
had he accomplished in the way of constructive work? 
There was an infinite deal of noise and confusion, 
speeches upon speeches on every variety of subject, 
wise counsels to women as to the number of babies 
they should have, country life commissions, hook- 
worm commissions, commissions for this, that, and 
the other, Sunday-school addresses without number, 
tennis-court matches and boxing-bouts at the White 
Hlouse, and governors’ conferences, endurance tests, 
long-distance rides through rain and storm and cloudy 
weather, a luncheon for Booker Washington and a 
bunch of flowers for Mrs, Jefferson Davis’s coffin, whose 


By J. C. Hemphill 


Editor of the ‘‘ Charlotte Observer’ 


distinguished husband he had slandered, when she was 
dead and could not protest against this desecration, 
spectacular entrances and exits every day and several 
times a day; and all this and more during the seven 
years’ reign of terror in this free and independent 
country. But what else, what else? The settlement 
of the war between Russia and Japan, thanks to the 
friendly co-operation of Melville Stone, of the Asso- 
ciated Press, after his own efforts had failed; the sail- 
ing of the United States battle-ship fleet around the 
world at an enormous cost, thanks to the superior 
seamanship of “Fighting Bob” Evans and Admiral 
Sperry, his successor in command, and the well- 
trained officers and men under their direction; the be- 
ginning of the Panama Canal after the conspiracy 
which had resulted in the establishment of the Re- 
public of Panama; the seizure of the custom-houses 
of San Domingo; violations of commercial treaties 
with friendly neighbors in contempt of the Senate; 
vain and loud boasting that he would do unlawful 
things and let the law settle the questions involved 
after the acts had been committed; frequent decla- 
rations that he was for the honest man when he is 
honest and for the crooked man when he is straight. 
There was alarm and uncertainty in all business and 
industrial and commercial circles; while one moment 

















Major J. C.: Hemphill 


he was denouncing malefactors of great wealth, the next 
capering nimbly to the lascivious tune of their flute 
and accepting from them gifts of other people’s money 
in aid of his political fortunes; thundering against 
the badd trusts and: falling gently into their hands 
whenever they wanted him and could use him in 
their business; threatening the railroads with puni- 
tive legislation and accepting thousands of dollars’ 
worth of free transportation from them for himself 
and his friends; in favor of reciprocity with other com- 
mercial nations, but doing nothing to bring it about. 
He was seven years in the White House-and monarch 
of all he surveyed, yet absolutely barren of any 
effort to relieve the people of their burdens of taxa- 
tion; loudly proclaiming his deep and all-powerful 
love of ‘“‘my mother’s people,” yet using them to pro- 
mote his political hold on the negro delegates from 
the South; talking economy and wasting money like 
water to the greater glory of his irresponsible reign; 
whooping it up for the business interests. of the 
country, and bringing on one of the most disastrous 
financial panics this country has ever known and 
from which it has not recovered after three years 
of a temperate and well-ordered and law-abiding ad- 
ministration of our affairs. His speech was as 
smooth as silk, his promises as brittle as glass, his per- 
formances always wholly selfish and personal. 

As tricky as a circus mule, he has come back to 
worry the patient public with his dreary platitudes, 
to lead the mob, aided and abetted by his old friends 
of the Harvester Trust and Steel Trust, who are 
footing the bills of his wild campaign for the office 
to which he was solemnly pledged, so far as any of 
his pledges could be called solemn, never again to as- 
pire “under any circumstances.” What definite 
promise does he make touching any of the issues in 
which the people are interested, except that he will 
take the office of President if he can get it, in spite 
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of the fact that he declared three times in the most 
unmistakable way that he would never take jt 
again? He says that the people should rule, aiid he 
is “the people.” He says this is not a representative 


government, or rather that we should have a <irect ' 


democracy—practically, that our laws should be made 
by the people in mass-meeting assembled instead of 
by deliberative bodies chosen by the people to look 
after their interests; that the whole American 
scheme of government is out of touch with tle de. 
mands and necessities of this age; that, there should 
be frequent changes in the Constitution so that we 
shall have no established order; that, when the 
courts construe any law adversely to the interests of 
a certain percentage of the voters, there should be 
an election to determine whether or not the judyment 
of the courts shall stand or whether the interpreta- 
tion of the polls shall be regarded as the etrue inter. 
pretation of the law. In the recent primary election 
in New York City, the votes cast for Mr. Roosevelt 
cost the Harvester Trust and Steel Trust, and the 
other financial backers of his present campaign. four 
dollars each; they would doubtless be willing to pay 
a good deal more if by judicious financiering they 
could in the case of a decision adverse to their inter- 
ests buy enough votes to reverse the finding of the 
courts. There is a painful lack of definiteness in every- 
thing Mr. Roosevelt has laid down as the policies he 
thinks should be pursued in the administration of 
our affairs. He has said nothing that would not 
bear a double constructic all he is after is the 
Presidency, not in the public interest, which he sig. 
nally failed to serve when he had seven years in the 
office, but in his own behalf, and, as Henry Watter- 
son has picturesquely described it, if he gets into 
the White House again he will never come out until 
he comes out feet foremost. 

This is not my affair. I am a Democrat; but I am 
at the same time an American citizen and deeply 
interested in the maintenance of American institu- 
tions. What was good enough for George Washing- 
ton and Thomas Jefferson and Andrew Jackson and 
Grover Cleveland is good enough for me. If the 
Democrats cannot elect Harmon or Underwood - or 
Marshall, or some other Democrat who is faithful to 
the teachings and principles ‘of the fathers of con- 
stitutional government in the United States, I should 
like to see Mr. Taft re-elected, believing as I do that 
the interests of the nation would be safe in his 
hands. The question is a great deal bigger than any 
political party. That is why I am interested in it 
in no partisan sense, but as a law-abiding citizen who 
holds that the country is greater than any political 
ey. “The supreme issue of 1912,” as Nicholas 
furray Butler expressed it in his speech at Rochester, 
being the preservation of our institutions from the 
hands of the despoiler. 

The contrast between these two men is so striking 
that even a Republican should not be willing to sell 
his vote for the benefit of Mr. Roosevelt, corrupt as 
many Republican voters undoubtedly are—for par- 
ticulars see the election returns at the recent prima- 
ries in Illincis and Pennsylvania. There are some 
things for which money will not pay—the virtue of a 
woman, the killing of a human being, the poisoning 
of the popular mind, the betrayal of friendship, and 
treachery to the country. There are some outlaws 
against’ whom the statutes make no provision: the 
man who violates his word of honor, the politician who 
under religious influences argues away himself and 
holds that because he does not take coffee for break- 
fast one morning, it must not be inferred that he 
will not take coffee for breakfast some other morn- 
ing, and the “rotten rich” who would spend their 
money for Herr Most or his successor, as Roosevelt 
has been described by an eminent lawyer of New 
York City, on the gambler’s chance of using him in 
their business. 

The only serious blunder Mr. Taft has made, in my 
opinion, was in his failure to veto the Payne- Aldrich 
Tariff Bill; but, bad as that was, it was infinitely 
better than anything Mr. Roosevelt attempted; i 
deed, Mr. Roosevelt did not give the matter of tariff 
revision a single thought, when, through the cowardice 
of Congress, and especially the cringing spirit of the 
Republican Senate, practically all power was in his 
hands. Some of the things Mr. Taft has done «eserves 
the particular consideration of all the people of the 
country without regard to partisan feeling. The 
South will. not vote for him, on purely political 
grounds. The big fellow in Richmond who declared 
that he thought the President the finest man he had 
ever met, but that he “would see him in hell before 
I would vote for him,” expressed in his profane way 
the well-nigh unanimous sentiment of the better 
people of the South toward any candidate bears 
the Republican label. The better South, howe 
thinks far more of Taft than it ever thought ° 
Roosevelt. At the last election he carried om 
elector from Maryland, Champ Clark’s State of Mie 
souri, three of the congressional districts in North 
Carolina, and more than a third of the counties ™ 
Georgia, and all because, as he had proved by bot 
word and act, he believes that; under a Republicat 
administration, the South’s eminent men sheuld D0 
be denied a part in the highest offices and function 
of government. 

(Continued on page 20) 
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THE MAN 


By Edward 







ne FORE ROD N army of nearly seventy-five thou- 
YZ AES HAE , me : aK, : 
BERS Z| sand engineers—the pick and flower 








dN of railroading—sits each day and 
AN through the night in the cabs of the 
ot ee that haul the freight 

an 


Ww passenger trains of North Amer- 
LY ica. In responsibility, in skill, in 


39 character, this profession is second 
“to none other in all the varied 
pranches of railroading. Popular sentiment—the senti- 
ment of folk who still confess to an ecstatic joy in see- 
ing the trains go by and a still greater ecstasy in 
riding upon the cars—makes the engineer its favorite 
hero. 

ae is that confidence in the man in the engine-cab, 
which amounts almost to veneration, misplaced. De- 
spite the hundred and one devices that have been 
introduced to lighten his labors and his responsibilities 
during recent years, he is still the responsible human 
factor in command of the railroad’s unit of activity— 
the train. Despite the multiplication of signals, auto- 
matic and interlocking, the coming of the air-brake, 


-and, in its lead, the invention of many smaller but 


none the less important engine devices, it is neverthe- 
less true that in 1874 it took thirty-eight hours to 
travel between New York and Chicago in trains that 
were considered marvels of speed and luxury, while 
to-day two trains daily make that same run in eighteen 
hours. To cut twenty hours from a 965-mile railroad 
trip is a matter of railroad skill that may be fairly 
accredited to the man in the cab. What it means to 
haul a heavy steel passenger-train between America’s 
two greatest cities at an average rate of almost fifty- 
four miles an hour he alone can realize. 

In other days the engineer’s worries were many, but 
of a different sort. For instance, he was forever 
tinkering with his engine. Shop facilities were then 
crude and far between, and it was a worthless engineer 


_who could not, in an emergency upon the road or at 


some isolated terminal, take down the side-rod or even 
make emergency repairs to the complicated link- 
gears. In those days the locomotive was forever 
breaking down—our fathers and our grandfathers al- 
most thought it part of the routine of an occasional 
railroad trip to stand in a plowed field and watch 
a perspiring engineer 
tinker skilfully with 
his pet. It would re- 


IN THE ENGINE-CAB SEES A RED SIGNAL 


Hungerford 


repeat the yellow orders that are ‘given to the 
throttle-arm, and he may also repeat the readings of 
the signals up the lines as the engineer shouts them 
to him. But in case of trouble—if there is a wreck 
or even the suspicion of a wreck—it is the engineer 
who goes “on the carpet” before the superintendent 
and is held personally responsible. Even in this day 
of the multiplication of safety devices railroad wrecks 
are far from scarce. The clamor for increasing speed 
of the fast freight and passenger trains, the in- 
creasing congestion of a traffic that multiplies more 
rapidly than the facilities for handling it—these 
things have more than kept pace with the flood of 
human and mechanical devices designed to prevent 
trouble on the rail, and have kept the engineer’s job 
a responsible one. 

“ Responsible? I should think so,” says Warren S. 
Stone, Grand Chief Engineer of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers... “Do you realize that the 
average term of service of the man at the throttle side 
of the engine-cab is but ten years? Do you realize 
that before that he must have put in his good long 
spell as fireman, and that but seventeen out of one 
hundred firemen make the throttle side?” 

Stone is an expert engineer himself—for years he 
pulled freights and passengers across the Iowa prairies. 
Still the big railroad officers are not disposed to let 
his statement go unanswered. 

“Go into any big passenger terminal,” says the 
general manager of one of the oldest and most con- 
servative of Eastern roads, “and take careful notice 
of the men who are stepping down out of the cabs. 
You will see in nine out of ten of them the gray hairs 
and bronzed faces of men who have earned responsible 
places through long experience at the throttle. Now 
come to cases. Take a single road—the Pennsylvania. 
The statistics of its operating department show that 
the average age of the Pennsylvania engineers is forty- 
four years and that their average term of service is 
twenty-one years. Now consider the fact that we 
have a new generation of younger men coming into 
the right-hand side of the cabs all the while and you 
can readily sce that the average life of an engineer 
is somewhat longer than Chief Stone would have us 
believe. 





quire a giant to-day 
to make many repairs 
to a two-hundred-and- 
fifty- ton locomotive. 
Moreover, in these 
days, when the labor 
organizations, which 
are so much a part 
and fiber of modern 
railroading, lay down 
such precise rulings 
as to what their men 
may do and what 
they may not do, it 
is doubtful if the man 
in the cab would be 
permitted to make 
any more than the 
most perfunctory and 
temporary sort of re- 
pairs. 

In accordance with 
the routine of his 
duty, the  engine- 
driver has to pre- 
sent himself at the 
passenger or freight 
terminal thirty min- 
utes before the train 
which he is to take 
out upon the road is 
Scheduled to leave, to 
receive the locomotive 
from the hostler or 
other round-house em- 
Ployees and sign a re- 
ceipt for it, and then 
take his train safely 
and expeditiously to 
the end of the run. 
There the engine is 
given back to the 
Tound- louse folk, 
after a mutual inspec- 
tion of its condition, 
and tie engineer’s 
tour of duty is ended. 














If he is handled a 
very fast train over 
aM averige main-line 
division of one hun- 
dred a] fifty miles 
It is possible that he has not been in his cab for 


‘aeg ever four hours. But his responsibility has 
“a tcvrifie throughout every minute of those four 
it gd Tis fireman has had the hard manual work— 
tig ho child’s task to toss fifteen tons of coal into 
but a of a hungry firebox, whose appetite seems all 
ie i ee Nor does it lessen that labor to per- 
* il hile stending in the swaying, bumping, rock- 
A 1 a locomotive running more than fifty miles 
be git Still, the fireman’s responsibility is as slight 
" > Lae 


or of his arms is great. He may re-read and 


The responsible human factor in command of the railroad’s unit of activity 


“And as to the one. fireman in five who finally 
makes the engineer’s seat—what a sad commentary 
is that on the ability of the firemen, the material 
from which we must make engineers.” 

Between such statements spread wide apart it can 
be instantly seen that there are issues of fact as well 
as of wages raised at this moment. 

Stop for an instant now and consider the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, of which Warren S. 
Stone is the keen and efficient fighting head. The 
Brotherhood is the aristocrat among all the labor- 
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Warren S. Stone, Grand Chief of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 


unions of this continent. Any big railroad man in 
ordinary times will tell you that it has a reputation 
for conservatism, and incidentally one for coherency 
and strength of organization. It asserts that ninety 
per cent. of the engineers of the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico are enrolled in it, and it points 
with a deal of pride to its great insurance schemes, 
its liberal provision for charity, and for the comfort 
of its members in their old age, as well as to its new 
million-dollar office building out in Cleveland, Ohio. 
It has the strength and the dignity that is worthy 
of the best-paid and most responsible of all the 
branches of railroading. 

You must bear in mind the fact that all engineers 
have to serve as firemen before they can be given con- 
trol of the cab. It takes a fireman anywhere from 
three to five years, and sometimes longer, before he is 
“set up,” as the phrase goes in the round-houses— 
and then he is apt to be reduced again from the throt- 
tle to the shovel if times are hard and engine crews 
are being laid off. The firemen have their own union, 
although the engineers not only permit but encourage 
them to join the big Brotherhood. Still the coal- 
passers have felt that they were many times in a 
political minority among the engineers and that their 
interests at the best were but secondary there. So it 
came to pass a few years ago that the firemen ex- 
panded their organization into the Order of Railroad 
Firemen and Enginemen, which became in a large 
sense a rival of the older Brotherhood. In fact, it is 
to-day numerically the larger, with almost 100,000 
members as against the 65,000 members of the Brother- 
hood. 

The position of the firemen in any impending 
trouble is of the greatest strategic importance to the 
engineers. Almost every fireman is more or less 
trained to handle the throttle. The work of keeping 
the firebox filled, if hard, is manual, and almost any 
big road in case of a strike being ordered could ad- 
vance its firemen to the throttles and put the green 
hands to passing coal. Hence the attitude of the 
firemen and enginemen in a crisis is of keenest im- 
portance. 

“In ease of trouble the firemen will go out with 
us,” says Chief Stone, in tones of confidence. 

The railroad managers say “no” to that. They are 
counting keenly upon the jealousy between the two 
unions, and the hopes of the younger one for su- 
premacy in al locomotive contracts. The railroad 
wanagers point to a single clause of the strike ballot 
which was sent out to the locomotive engineers of 
the northeastern portion of the land late in March. 
That clause reads: “ This fight is for the prestige of 
the organization.” 

“That,” says one of the big managers, “shows 
Stone’s inherent fear of the firemen and enginemen.” 

A general strike on the fifty roads north and east 
of the Mississippi and the Ohio, which carry fully one- 
half of the freight and passenger traffic of the entire 
land, would be a calamity the like of which the coun- 
try has not known since the fearfully bad times of 
1877. Imagine the loss to a city like New York if a 
single road such as the Pennsylvania or the New 
York Central were tied up for forty-eight hours. To 
have both of them idle would mean business paralyzed, 
a metropolitan community brought to the edge of 
starvation. The situation seems unbelievable. 

“To meet this new demand would mean that we 
would pay an engineer $13 for his day’s run from 
here to A and back, one hundred and fifty miles 
in each direction,” says the general manager of one 
of the biggest of the roads leading out of New York 
City. “He makes the round trip in about eight hours 
of actual service in the engine-cab, and accomplishes 
those eight hours in a single day. The next day he 
lays off, so at that his average daily income is $6.50. 
Our average main-line division is 150 miles, and we 
have main-line engineers who are earning $250 a 
month. There isn’t an engineer on this system who 
earns less than $35 a week. That is ‘ going some’ for 
a job which has not yet been lifted quite to the dignity 
of a profession. 

“Tf, again, we waive our rights to exercise discipline 
and lie down before the engineers, how about the other 
men in our train service? Do you suppose they are 
going to miss any golden opportunities for lifting 
themselves by their own boot-straps?” 











HOW THE LONG-FAMOUS ROYAL STABLES HAVE BEEN TRANSFORMED INTO A GARAGE 


By Theodore M. R. Von Keler 


MOP BOUT fifteen years ago one of the 
38 sights of Berlin which always 
drew the attention of visitors was 
the Kéniglicher Marstall, or royal 
3 stables. There one could see the 
most beautiful horses, of high price 
and breeding. They were treated 
with assiduous care and were the 
envy of every horse-owner. ‘To-day 
ihe stables have quite a different appearance. ‘True, 
some of these horses are still there, being retained 
for court functions, concerning which tradition has 
decreed that twelve or sixteen pairs are to be used 
in pulling the royal coach, and two to four pairs for 
coaches of the princes and princesses of royal blood. 
But soon even the picturesque gold-covered coach, 
drawn by sixteen horses, which carried the bridal 
couple at the wedding of the Crown Prince, will be 
put on the “scrap heap ”—sent to some museum to 
be gazed upon by future generations. Its usefulness 
is gone, and its pomp and picturesqueness are not 
sufficiently strong inducement for its retainment in 
this age of the motor-car. The Kaiser, pomp-loving 
though he may be, is shrewd enough to realize this 
fact. Eight years ago, on March 10, 1904, the Em- 
peror of Germany for the first time drove in his own 
motor-car from Bellevue Palace in Berlin to the Neues 
Palais in Potsdam. The occasion was one of the 
greatest interest to thousands of people in the capital. 
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Two of the service cars 


of the garage proper a longer time than is necessary 
for filling the tanks on the cars or setting the 
vacuum-cleaner in operation. 

Twenty-five automobiles, the majority of which are 
limousines, occupy the spacious lower floor of the 
garage, while _horse- 
drawn coaches, horses, 
and the _ chauffeurs 











themselves manage to 
get along with fifty- 
odd stalls and rooms 
on the upper floors. Of 
chauffeurs the Em- 
peror has quite a few, 
about fifty being stead- 
ily employed at the 
Berlin garage. They 
are a fine-looking lot 
of men. The entire 
garage with all its 
employees, officers, and 
chauffeurs, stands under 
the command of Frei- 
herr von Reischach, 
who bears the official 
title of ‘“‘ Oberstallmeis- 
ter.” He is assisted 
by five “head chauf- 
feurs,” seven “ chauf- 
feurs,” twelve “assist- 
ant chauffeurs”; also 
by three drivers of the 
motor trucks and the 
kitchen- car belonging 
to the Emperor, and a 
number of machinists, 
electricians, and 








cleaners. All repairs 
that may become neces- 


: - 5 a 
An interior view of the Kaiser’s kitchen-car sary to these cars of 


Much depended upon its outcome, for motor-car manu- 
tacturers only needed the public approval of the 
Kaiser to do a tremendous business in the new 
vehicles. While the trip itself was a success, and the 
mperor was delighted, the Empress could not bring 
herself to look upon this new mode of locomotion with 
approval; for three years she steadfastly refused to 
ride in an automobile. 

During those three years, however, many things 
happened in the Imperial family. The Kaiser found 
the cost of living climbing at an alarming rate and 
was on the lookout for possibilities of reducing his 
chnormous expenses. Every time he desired to travel 
from Berlin to Potsdam, or to Hamburg, or Schwerin, 
or any one of a dozen other places which he fre- 
quented, he had to use his special train—and the 
world at large has a fairly good idea of what the 
Hohenzollern “special” is like, and what it costs. 
he Prussian government is not run by sentimental- 
ists, and every time His Majesty plans to run his 
special train he has to apply to the Department of 
Railroads, has to pay regular “special train” fare, 
and, in addition, has to pay the enormous expenses of 
the luxurious train itself. Besides that, a railroad 
train is easily derailed by accident or anarchistic 
plots, while an automobile, preceded by one or more 
similar cars belonging to the Emperor, is far safer, to 
say nothing of the cheapness—for, compared with the 
expenses of running the Hohenzollern special train, the 
maintenance of a dozen luxurious limousines is 
economy indeed. Thus it came to pass that the auto- 
mobile drove the traditional horse-drawn coach into 
the darkest part of the splendid Imperial stables and 
took the spotlight itself. 


Housed in a building which would make some of » 


our Fifth Avenue palaces look cheap in comparison, the 
royal garage never fails to elicit exclamations of 
wonder from those privileged to examine it. The ex- 
treme cleanliness of the store-room, the spick-and-span 
looks of the attendants, and the immaculate cars 
themselves, show what can be done in running a 
garage. Where the dirt goes, where the oil and 


gasolene come from, is something of a mystery to: 


observers. The former is sucked up by vacuum- 
cleaners, the latter comes from below ground, but 
neither is permitted to stay within the sacred precincts 


varied kinds are made 

in the garage itself, 

and only in the ease of a broken axle or similar acci- 

dents of catastrophical nature are the cars shipped to 
the manufacturers. 

To-day all the cars used by the Emperor are run by 

gasolene, with the sole exception of an electric coupé 


of the Imperial garage 


which is at the dispose) of the ladies of the court. 
But this sort of fuel was only adopted after the most 
vigorous fights with the employees of tlhe old 
Marshal. From a perusal of the old records it would 
seem as if all the cars purchased previously to 1905 
were propelled by alcohol. Veterinarians, coaclimen, 
and footmen declared with the utmost emphasis that 
the benzine fumes would injure or kill the expen- 
sive equines stabled in the building. So alcohol was 
selected, but with somewhat disappointing results. 
There was something wrong about those early alcohol 
cars, and the Emperor more than once was put in 
the embarrassing position of being stalled on the 
highways and having to transfer his august person 
into another car. Finally the Oberstallmeister de- 
cided that he would test the benzine story, and, un- 
known to the coachmen, placed quantities of benzine 
in the stables. Not a horse died, nor did any one of 
the men suffer any ill consequences. So, about four 
weeks later, a gasolene automobile made its appear- 
ance in the hallowed atmosphere of the Imperial 
stables and open war between the horse and motor 
factions began. 

Picturesque and interesting as is the life of the 
Emperor’s chauffeurs in Berlin, it becomes almost ro- 
mantic when the Kaiser goes to the maneuvers. From 
morning to night the chauffeur in charge of the Im- 
perial car is the center of applause and ovations; he 
remains seated while distinguished potentates and 
diplomats bare their heads and greet the Emperor; he 
locks with contempt upon the passing officers of the 
guard whose horses are spattered with mud and whose 
faces show the strain of three days’ continuous work 
under the eyes of the Kaiser; he examines at leisure the 
“battle-field,’ witnesses the attacks of the enemy 
from his coign of vantage, and is sure of a good 
place to sleep at the end of the trip—something that 
the higher officers sometimes lack. And when he ap- 
proaches the great military bodies struggling upon the 
wide plains, the four-toned horn of the Emperor makes 
the tired soldiers “ step lively ” again, while the worst 
congestion on the road in front melts away as if by 
magic when the “ Kaiser signal” is heard; passing 
through villages and towns, he is in the midst of en- 
thusiasm; he has not to worry over troublesome roads, 
police regulations, speed laws, ete. ‘The standard 
and the four-toned horn clear the way before him. 
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One of the traveling limousines which have replaced the Kaiser’s horse-drawn carriages 
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THE SURGEONS OF THE FLEET 


THE SCOPE OF THE WORK PLANNED BY THE BUREAU OF MEDICINE AND 
. SURGERY FOR IMPROVING THE EFFICIENCY OF THE MAN BEHIND THE GUN 


BY WALTER SCOTT MERIWETHER 

















SS SSHE recent mobilization of the At- 
Dp lantic fleet in the Hudson River 

Op served to focus the eyes of the nation 
Ff upon its navy. Millions looked upon 


©) 
nd 


g vorld 
Re Ses ern W s 


‘ mension takes position in the Hud- 
son, the metropolitan press can be depended upon to 
furnish pages of information about it, to tell a gen- 
erally uninformed public about the number and power 
of the guns, of how the weight of one particular 
battleship is greater than the weight of the standing 
army of Great Britain; of how the energy of the guns 
of still another execeds the combined energy of all 
of the muskets in the German army. All this was told 
and much else in addition. 

But there was much that the observant visitor 
might have seen for himself. He could have noted 
the extremely youthful appearance of the men who 
man these ships of war, and if he had been of an in- 
quiring mind he would have discovered that the average 
age of the crews is only about twenty-three years. And 
if he had inquired still further he would have heard 
how these young men have been breaking the world’s 
record in the kind of target-shooting which is now 
described as “battle practice”—a practice at long 
ranges which simulates as far as possible the conditions 
of actual war. 

Superiority in this practice is the superlative of navy 
effort. All else is subsidiary to this attainment of an 
ability to “hit first and frequent,” Mulvaney’s crude 
formula, which nevertheless sums up much of the 
whole art of war. This practice, as it is conducted 
to-day and as it has been conducted since Santiago, 
where our ships made only two per cent. of hits and 
where the enemy, in the terse description of Rear- 
Admiral Evans, “didn’t hit a damn thing but the 
water,” has now been brought to a degree of efficiency 
where a smaller percentage of misses is made than 
were the hits in the Santiago conflict. 

With this knowledge the casual visitor to the 
martial array, looking at the great guns and their 
massive turrets, might weli have stared if some one 
had told him that much of this recently acquired excel- 
lence is in a measure due to the recent activities of the 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. What has a bureau 
devoted to medicine and surgery to do with target 
practice, one might ask, and what, moreover, has a 
doctor to do with shooting? A very short time ago 
he had nothing whatever to do with it. His only 
concern then was with the man in front of the gun 
and not with the man behind it. His mission was to 
care for wounds, but it was not within his province 
to advise about: the expeditious way of inflicting them. 

New times bring new methods. Now we find the 
Navy surgeon not only advising, but exercising au- 
thority in certain directions where only the strictly 
military had voice before. Surgeon-General Stokes 
can explain this new phase better than I can. Here 
is what he says: 

“Side by side the lieutenant and the surgeon; the 
one by drilling and discipline striving to attain a high 
grade of eflicieney, the other, who has selected at the 
recruiting station the physical type best fitted to meet 
the peculiar requirements, watching intensely for ef- 
tects that are likely to impair efficiency. For example, 
recently, on an endurance run, thirty-odd men utterly 
Prostrated were carried out of a fire-room of a ship. 

“What was the cause of this serious breakdown in 
the personnel? Was it due to excessive heat, to .con- 
taminated air, to improper food or water?- Or was it 
due to the assignment to duty in the fire-room of.a 


type physically unsuited to the arduous exactions of 
that station? These are the questions brs would 
naturally come to the mind of an alert medical officer 
and it is along these lines that the Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery is bettering conditions.” 

The Surgeon-General then drew this picture of a 
battle-ship at target practice and localized the scene 
in one of the turrets: 

“Within this armored citadel lie the breeches of two 
monster fourteen-inch guns. The guns with their crews 

















Surgeon-General Charles F. Stokes, Chief 
of the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery 


are separated by an incomplete partition or bulkhead, 
thereby stimulating a spirit of rivalry between the two 
gun-crews. There we see the turret officer, the turret 
captain, the gun-pointers, and the crews. Gold lace 
has given way to dungarees; the cap alone distin- 
guishes the commissioned officer; the men are nude 
to the waist. Each man is at his station, forming an 
unbroken chain from the gun to the magazine below 
with its tons of powder and shell. 

“The range of these guns is some fourteen miles; 
the projectile propelled by the burning of 350 pounds 
of powder weighs three-quarters of a ton, costing about 
five hundred dollars for a single discharge. The mon- 
ster blast is likely to destroy all unprotected ear- 
drums within a given zone, at the same time liberating 
gases poisonous in tle extreme; so much so that in 
one ship in which artificial ventilation was maintained 
durjng battle several men were found unconscious in a 
single compartment into 
which the blowers had 














driven these noxious 
fumes. 

“From the fighting-top 
comes a message to the 
central station; a calcu- 
lation is hastily made 
and directions are sent 
out to the turrets. The 
guns are trained accord- 
ingly; the gun-pointer 
picks up the enemy with 
his telescope sight; the 
cross-wires are on him, 
the order to fire rings 
out, the gun is dis- 
charged, and mathematic- 
ally there should be a 
hit. We have, however, 
a personal element to 
take into consideration. 

“The picture is inspir- 
ing. The perfect team 
work, the silence. the 
earnestness of great pur- 











A view of the surgical ward of the “Solace” 


pose written on each face 
strikes even the casual 
observer. The hazards 








of the situation are fully appreciated by all, for 
the very dangers tempt those of the proper make- 
up for a fighting organization to seek these assign- 
ments. By constant drilling, mutual dependence, and 
perfected discipline the chances cf mishap become very 
small; yet one weak link in the chain may instant- 
ly hurl all into eternity and perhaps destroy the 
ship. 

“What part does the medical officer play in all 
this? It is his duty to weed out the physical weak- 
lings or build them up, to safeguard these picked men 
from disease, to eliminate those whose nervous make- 
ups unfit them for this kind of duty; in other words, 
he has before him not only a study of the gross physical 
features of the personnel, but their psychologic char- 
acteristics as well. Let us center on the gun-pointer. 
If this man is of a high-strung, nervous type or has 
too much education, it has been found that when the 
cross-wires of his telescopic sight are on the target 
his alert mind is centered on the possibilities of the 
ignition of 350 pounds of powder at his side and the 
chance for a hit fas slipped by. His personal con- 
science has failed to be subordinated to his crowd 
conscience, as it should be, in his situation. It has 
been found that the use of telescopic sights at drills 
has in many instances seriously impaired the vision of 
these men. This break in the chain is of serious mo- 
ment and is receiving the careful study its importance 
merits. The constructors may give us stability, the 
engineers high speed, the ordnance oflicers effective 
rifles, and the commanders maneuver with consummate 
skill—still, if the gun-pointers cannot see straight, we 
are not going to have hits, and the outcome of battle 
might hinge on this defect. 

“Do you know,” asked the Surgeon-General, “ that 
if the sixteen battle-ships which made the famous 
cruise around the world had joined battle with an 
equal, or near equal, foe the result would have been the 
most disastrously appalling in the annals of naval war- 
fare? Individual ships could have reckoned on at 
least three hundred killed and wounded, say sixty 
or seventy killed outright, and two hundred or more 
demanding instant medical attention. Some would 
have succumbed from gas poisoning from the gases 
from their own guns and from the gases from the 
enemy’s shells; others from the terribly lacerated 
wounds that modern shell-fire inflicts. These wounds 
of naval warfare are peculiarly destructive, lacerating 
tissues and splintering bones. Practically all are in- 
fected from the start. 

“To have handled these casualties, what had we? 
Only two surgeons on each ‘ship who would have 
been under fire with the rest. Picture for a moment 
the scene; three hundred dead and wounded men, men 
to whom the nation owes the best that it can give, and 
enly this meager force to attend them in this moment 
of dire need. The result would have been the most 
appalling breakdown in history.” 

Such was the contingency that might have been 
brought about by the shock of battle. The Surgeon- 
General has worked out a solution of this phase. This 
solution contemplates an adherence to the articles of 
the Geneva Convention by which the big liners of the 
merchant marine may be chartered by a belligerent 
and neutralized by being placed under the Red Cross 
flag. The plan which the Surgeon-General has devised 
and which has received the ofticial approval of Secre- 
tary George von L. Meyer, of the Navy Department, 
will attach one of these big passenger-carriers to each 
division of battle-ships. 

The Atlantic fleet as it is at present constituted 
comprises five divisions, four of battle-ships and 
one of armored cruisers, each division having 
four active units. Should war ensue, it will be seen 
that the fleet-as constituted will require five of these 
improvised hospital vessels, each being equipped to 
carry fully one thousand patients and each to have a 
corps of forty surgeons and an adequate number of 
nurses and attendants. 

To provide this medical personnel, so indispensable 
in time of war, but entirely in excess of peace require- 
ments, it will be necessary to seek Congressional action, 
and it is hoped that at the coming session legislation 
will be enacted authorizing a medical reserve corps for 
the navy similar to that already provided for the 
army. This would result in no expense to the gov- 
ernment during peace, but members of the medical 
profession throughout the country of the very highest 
standing would be enrolled without pay and receive 
commissions ready to respond to the country’s call in 
time of war. Only men of national or State-wide 
reputation would be selected and many of this class 
have already personally expressed to the Surgeon- 
General their desire to become members of the reserve 
corps when it shall have been established. 

Naval experts concede that the next clash of modern 
armaments is unlikely to last longer than thirty min- 
utes. By that time one fleet or the other will have 
been destroyed.or the supply of ammunition will have 
been exhausted. From either of the two causes one 
or the other will have been put out of action. It will 


‘ be at this time that the floating hospitals will be called 


into use. The plans that have been prepared by the 
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Surgeon - General  con- 
template an expeditious 
transfer of the wounded 
from their own ships 
to the hospital ships 
of the various divisions. 
This ability to rapidly 
clear the decks of all 
who are no longer able 
to fight is now regarded 
as a military asset of 
high value. It also will 
be the means of immedi- 
ately giving to the 
wounded the highest * 
type of surgical care. 
The plans do not stop 
here. They provide for 


could exist in the med. 
ical corps of the navy, 

“Not all the ur. 
geons of the Uniteq 
States navy,” this pub. 
lication said, “ have the 
large clientéle of those 
attached to the hos. 
pital ship Solace, but 
on all ships carrying 
five hundred me) o 
more there is enough 
practical work to pre. 
vent monotony. It is q 
perplexing fact that 
there are vacancies jn 
the medical service jp 
the navy, for it is hard 
to imagine a more fasci- 





- the establishment of 
two sanitary bases, one 
on the Atlantic, the 


other on the Pacific 
coast. To these bases 
the hospital ships 


would bring all of those 
who had been wounded 
in battle, and all others 
who had succumbed to 
disease while in the 
military or naval ser- 
vice. The naval hos- 
pital at Norfolk, with 








nating life for a young 
physician. ; - 

** Acquirement of the 
position is a certilicate 
of unusual efficiency; 
the pay is good; the 
work continuous, but 
not too onerous; the 
social advantages are 
great; the companion- 
ship is of the best; in 
fact, it would be inter- 
esting to learn what 








its extensive and_ se- 
cluded grounds, has 
been recommended as 
the Atlantic sanitary 
base and would in all ; 
probability be designated as such in event of 
war. 

The foregoing describes only the provisions that have 
been made for the time 


“when the restless lightnings wake 
In the womb of the blotting war-cloud 
And the pallid nations quake.” 


Under the direction of Surgeon-General Stokes, the 
energies of the bureau which he controls have been 
employed in many other ways. Acting under his 
orders, the surgeons attached to the Naval Academy 
at Annapolis recently made an X-ray examination of 
every student of that institution, the purpose being to 
show the development of the bone structure—a de- 


The U.S. hospital ship ‘‘ Solace.” 


velopment which foretells the eventual physical de- 
velopment. 

Then there is the “ periscopie eye,” another new 
discovery which this bureau has made. The periscope 
is an instrument which is fitted to submarines and by 
which the vessels can be steered when submerged. A 
inirror fastened to a pole projecting above the water 
reflects upon another mirror installed below. It has 
been found that too much gazing into this periscope 
develops what the bureau now calls the “ periscopic 
eye” or the fault of seeing double. This requires 
skilled treatment. 

The attention of Surgeon-General Stokes was called 
to an editorial note in a recent issue of a medical pub- 
lication which expressed surprise that any vacancies 


She is of 5,700 tons displacement 


drawback, real or im- 
aginary, there is to the 
service that prevents a 
continuous oversupply 
of applicants.” 

“Doctors are not shunning the naval service,” the 
Surgeon-General explained. “There are a few vacan- 
cies, but the reason for that is the close selection that 
we insist upon. The Medical Corps is the only branch 
of the naval service which may select its. own per- 
sonnel. Not only must a candidate be a graduate in 
medicine, but he is required to have served at least 
one year in a great civil hospital and present a 
diploma as a guarantee of the character of this service 
before he is eligible to examination for a commission 
as assistant surgeon. An examining board then pusses 
on his physical and professional qualifications, and, 
if hé meets the requirements, he is commissioned and 
enters the Naval Medical School, after which lie is 
assigned to ships of the navy.” 





A Few Fuel Fallacies 


By Harold Whiting Slauson 


MHI average automobile-owner has 
purchased thousands of gallons of 
gasoline. At least, about a half a 


duced yearly, and as the motor car 
) can be credited with consuming 
probably one-third of this quantity, 
Se it stands to reason that the owner 
of the average automobile has dug 
into his pockets for the price of a few barrels of the 
fuel, anyway. Or, if we figure another way, and 
assume the average touring car to be run 5,000 miles 
in a year with an attendant gasoline consumption of 
one gallon for every ten miles, we find that the owner 
will have purchased nearly twenty-four barrels, or 
about a thousand gallons at the end of two years. 

But what does the motorist know about this liquid 
that he and his brothers of the automobile frater- 
nity consume to the extent of a hundred and fifty 
to two hundred million gallons a year? He probably 
knows the price, whether he must pay 12, 15, 20, or 25 
cents a gallon for the precious fuel, and he may re- 
quest the garage proprietor, with an experienced air, 
to “fill my tank with 76 gasoline this time—I want 
all the power I can get”; but does he even know 
what “76 gasoline” means, and why he thinks he 
wants it in preference to any other grade? If you ask 
him he may say, “ Why, ‘76’ is the test, and it’s 
better than a gasoline of a lower point because it 
vaporizes more easily and gives more power ”—part 
of which statement is true, but most of which is a 
popular “superstition.” Seventy-six, .in a manner of 
speaking, is the “ test.” expressed in degrees, and gaso- 
line may vary from 58 or 60 degrees to the 85-degree 
quality. But these degrees do not concern the point 
at which the liquid vaporizes, ignites, or boils, and, 
in fact, they have no connection with temperature. 
They are neither degrees Fahrenheit nor Centigrade, 
and are only numbers on an arbitrary scale used to 
express the specific gravity of the liquid. Specific 
gravity, as we probably remember from the elementary 
physics we studied in high-school, is the ratio of the 
weight of a liquid or a solid to the same volume of 
pure water, which is taken as the base, or 1. Thus, 
if a certain material weighs twice as much as the 
water that it displaces, its specific gravity is 2; while 
a liquid of which a pint or a gallon weighs one-half as 
much as a pint or a gallon of pure water, has a specific 
gravity of one-half, or .5. 

But the specific gravity of gasoline is generally 
measured on a different basis, and there is consequently 
much confusion in the minds of many persons as to 
why a lhquid having a gravity of 76, for example, 
should be lighter than water. The reasons for this 
departure from the generally accepted standards of 
weight comparison are to be found in the conditions 
of the petroleum industry, and may seem difficult to 
excuse; but the adoption of this arbitrary specific- 
gravity scale for a certain class of liquids is no 
more Inconsistent than the use of a decimal system of 
currency side by side with the primitive yard, pound, 
and gallon measures of distance, weight, and volume. 

But what makes this arbitrary scale of specific 
gravity the more difficult to understand is the fact 
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that, in liquids of the petroleum class, the higher their 
degree of gravity, the less is their weight compared 
with an equal volume of water. Thus an 80-degree 
gasoline weighs two-thirds as much as an equal volume 
of water; while a liquid having a gravity on this 
arbitrary scale of 56 possesses three-quarters of the 
density of water. This scale by which the density 
of gasoline is measured and expressed is known as the 
Beaumé scale, and the instrument used in determining 
the degree of specific gravity is called a hydrometer. 
This hydrometer resembles a glass dairy thermometer 
with a weight in the bottom and an air chamber below 
the scale to give the proper balance and buoyancy to 
the instrument. The lighter the liquid to be tested, 
the greater will be the depth to which the instrument 
will sink. For liquids lighter than air, the scale runs 
in the usual direction, increasing as the top of the 
instrument is approached. The gravity of water on 
the Beaumé scale is taken as 10 degrees, and thus 
the instrument should float in pure water at such a 
depth that the surface intersects the 10-degree mark 
on the scale. The lighter the liquid in which the 
hydrometer is placed, the higher on the scale will the 
gravity be registered. , 

By means of the hydrometer, the motor-car owner 
may determine for himself the grade of gasoline that 
he is buying, and also discover if an appreciable amount 
of water has found its way into‘his fuel. Since water 
possesses a gravity on the Beaumé scale of 10, and 
since gasoline never runs below 58 or 60, even in the 
poorest grades, the hydrometer will naturally be very 
sensitive to the presence of any water, and will indi- 
cate the fact by floating higher on the surfacé and 
thus furnish a lower reading on the scale. 

The motorist who desires a “ high-gravity ” gasoline 
often looks upon this as a “cure-all” for motor 
troubles. Since such a gasoline is lighter and more 
volatile, it facilitates the starting of a motor. The 
rapidity with which gasoline will evaporate is de- 
pendent upon its gravity; and inasmuch as the fuel 
must be vaporized before it can be led to the engine 
cylinders and there exploded, a 68-degree gasoline, for 
example, may start a motor on the first turn, while 
a fuel having a gravity of 60 degrees might require 
many crankings before ignition would occur. As with 
all other liquids, the rapidity of evaporation of gaso- 
line increases with the rise in the temperature of the 
surrounding air, and consequently a motor-car fuel 
of the same grade is more volatile in summer than in 
winter. Thus a motor requires a gasoline of a higher 
gravity for starting in cold weather, and we find the 
refiners furnishing us with fuel of probably ‘two de- 
grees higher test in winter than can be obtained dur- 
ing the hot months. 

But the motorist is not badly cheated if he asks for 
68-degree gasoline and obtains only 62 or 64—pro- 
vided he can start his motor easily with the latter. 
Many owners think that because the higher degree 
gasoline is more volatile, it is therefore a more concen- 
trated essence of power, but such is not the case. - The 
power that can be obtained from gasoline is dependent 
upon the amount of heat that will be given off when a 
certain quantity is burned. If a pound of gasoline is 
entirely burned, enough heat will be given off to raise 
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the temperature of 19,000 pounds of water one degree 
Fahrenheit, and it is therefore said to have a heating 
value of 19,000 units. In other words, the unit of 
heat measurement is the heat required to raise the 
temperature of one pound of water one degree. This 
heating value is practically the same for all grades of 
gasoline, from the 58 to the 85 degree test. That is, 
a pound of gasoline, whether of the 58 or the 85 
degree gravity, possesses a heating value of 19,000 
units; but it must be remembered that this measure- 
ment is taken by weight, and not by volume. 

But although gasoline delivers its power by the 
pound, it is sold to the consumer by the gallon. Inas- 
much as the higher grades of gasoline are lighter. 
there are not so many pounds to the gallon of the 85- 
degree grade as there are of the 58-degree test, and 
there is consequently more power concentrated in 
what are generally the cheaper grades of the fuel. 
For example, there are not quite five and one-half 
pounds to the gallon of 85-degree gasoline, while a 
gallon of the 58-degree grade weighs nearly six and 
one-quarter pounds. With the same heating value 
per pound, it will be seen that the heavier, or “ lower,” 
grades, of gasoline produce nearly fifteen per cent. 
more power than do those that are highest on the 
Beaumé scale. ‘Thus those who ask for “76 gaso- 
line” because “it will give my motor more power” 
are defeating their own purpose by obtaining the 
higher grade. The only advantage to be derived from 
the use of the-lighter, scarcer—and consequently more 
expensive—grades of gasoline is that of more rapid 
evaporation, and consequently easier starting of the 
motor in which such fuel is used. But with the im- 
provements in carbureter design and the addition of 
the water jacket, which keeps the vaporizing chamber 
warm when the motor is running, the modern engine 
will operate economically on grades of gasoline that, 
a few years ago, required expert manipulation before 
even one explosion could be obtained in the cylinder. 





Life’s May Time 


How came we there? Why, that I cannot say, 
Nor who you were, for since the time of May 
My feet have wandered many a weary mile. 
Your mouth was merry and your eyes were good, 
A path came up from nowhere through a wood, 
And by the hawthorn stood a little stile. 


I only know that we were waiting there 

With petals falling on your hands and hair, 

And Nature held her breath a little while; 

Till, when the shadows marked the evening hours, 
The Spring stooped down and kissed the drowsy ‘lowers 
And I bent down and kissed you by the stile. 


Then the shy stars came softly one by. one 
And wondered what the Spring and I had done 
To make the meadows dimple with a smile. 
To-night those stars looked strangely down on me 
Again I saw the milk-white hawthorn-tree, 
And Spring and you and I met by the stile. 

May BERKeLEY. 
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SOME MOTOR SUPERSTITIONS 


' your car, while standing unoccupied in front of a 

| partment store, suddenly springs forward, and 
ithout warning to anybody leaps over the side- 

walk and erashes into the show-window of a bric-i-brac 
shop. it is a sign of an imminent business transac- 
tion in the course of which you will pay something for 
noting. e 

jf as you round a sharp curve in the road there 
suddenly looms up in the middle of the highway be- 
fore vou a mass of broken bottles mixed in with rusty 
horse-shoes full of nails, and topped off with several 
coils of barbed wire, it is a pretty sure sign of impend- 
ing tire trouble. 

lf, on your way home in the early hours of the 
morning, running along at the rate of forty miles an 
hour. you take off the hind-wheels of a farmer’s wagqn 
on its way to market, loaded with eggs and other 
dairy products, it is an omen that within three. days 
you will receive a letter from a lawyer, not written, 
however, to inform you that you have fallen heir to a 
large estate. 

if while traveling along the public highway at the 
full speed capacity of your sixty-mile-per-hour car a 
heavily built, stocky man, with a heavy black 
moustache, wearing a policeman’s cap on his head, 
suddenly appears on your trail on a motor-cycle going 
at the rate of sixty-one miles per hour, it is a sure 
sign that there is fine weather ahead, and that you 
will soon be presented at court. 

When your car suddenly whirls from the middle of 
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“ HEY, YoU RUBE—WHAT’S THE QUICKEST WAY OUT OF THIS HOLE?” 
* JUST TOUCH A MATCH TO YOUR GASOLINE TANK.” 


think of a decent title for the book. Ever read any of 
the verses, Whibbles?” 


“Yes,” said Whibbles. “I’ve read ’em.” 
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OLD LADY: AHA! 1 COULD HAVE TOLD THEM THAT WOULD HAPPEN. 


the road and endeavors to climb up a trolley-pole, it 
is not, as some have believed, a sign that your car is 
desirous of leaving private for public service, but an 
omen that before night you will either take a long 
walk, or a tedious ride in a public ambulance. 


NOT SO MERRY 
“ TleRE’s the merry springtime come again,” chortled 
Hawkins. 
“tlumph!” growled Dawkins. “If you’d spent 
three hundred putting new springs in your motor-car 
1 dou't think you’d call it merry springtime!” 


MAY MOTORING 
Oy ilow did you find the roads off in the country, 
Bildal?” asked Slithers. 
“Soft and mushy—regular pudding,” said Bildad. 
“ Ail!” said Slithers, “ sort of Nesselrodes, eh?” 
lie verdiet was “ justifiable homicide.” 


FORCE OF HABIT 


_Tuey had been living in an apartment all their 

lives. and were now enjoying their own house for the - 
first time. Mrs, G—— however, was very nervous, 

and jcaring a strange noise down-stairs she shook her 

Sleeping husband violently by the shoulder. 

,, lienry!” she said in a tragic whisper, “ Henry! 

here s a burglar downstairs.” ; 


Ail’ right, dear,” “murmured Henry, only half 
awake, “ask him to come up.” 


Ss A FRIENDLY SUGGESTION 
. UM seriously thinking of publishing a little volume 
Of my motor poems,” said Scribbles, “but I can’t 


“What would vou suggest as a suitable descriptive 
title?” asked Scribbles. 
“ How would ‘ Motor-Truck’ do?” queried Whibbles. 





A GIVEAWAY 

THE suffragette had been 
months in prison. 

“Well, my dear,” said one of her friends, “ how did 
you find things at home when you returned ?” 

“Oh, the same as usual—house full of empty bot- 
tles,” said the ex-prisoner. 

“ Husband driven to drink by your absence?” 

“Oh no—they were nursing-bottles—hubby opened 
a fresh one for baby at every meal.” 


released after three 


A PROMISING WITNESS 

Now, Pat,” said the prosecuting attorney, “we 
need your testimony in this automobile case to secure 
a conviction. You say the defendant was going at a 
terrific rate of speed. Now just how fast do you mean 
by that?” 

“Sure,” said Pat, “he was goin’ so dommed fast I 
nivver even seen the kyar!” 


CALENDAR FOR MAY 
“May’s the month of sun and shine, 
Mats and rugs hung on the line, 
Hucksters with their voices sweet 
Peddling strawberries on the street. 
Time for love, and time for sighs; 
Time for dreams and making eyes, 
When the zephyrs woo the trees 
And the measles ’gin to meeze— 
Time for tulips, lilies, roses, 

And May Queens with snuffling noses! 


THE IRREPRESSIBLE CONFLICT 
“Ho!” sneered Tommie, “ you ain’t anybody. Your 
papa ain’t got an ortymobile like my papa has.” 
“Maybe he ain’t,” retorted Billie, ** but we’ve got a 
camphor-chest upstairs in our attic that smells like 
one.” 

















PUZZLE: 


FIND THE MARRIED COUPLE. 
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ax2 was very fond of the nectarines , 
that Allouma plucked in the sunny 
orangery at the back of the house 
3 on the low Algerian hill. He used 
to sit there at ease under the vine- - 
Ay) clad trellis and take them down in 
>ereat running-over spoonfuls and 
‘ ea *Se3 smack his lips while she purred and 
grinned at him in complaisant delight. Yes, he had 
always been very fond of the tart nectarines, but— 
not to-day. To-day he eyed his dish of the tempting 
fruit quizzically, critically, as a connoisseur, with 
spoon poised and eyes half-closed in indecision. 

I'he month he had passed so restfully here at the 
fringe of the desert had won back a bit of his sorely 
tried courage. But he was still nervous and un- 
casy. He did not know whom to trust since his 
desperate flight from Bremen after the unlooked-for 
discovery of his crime, and now the sudden advent 
of this German training-ship in the harbor below 
left him again worried and suspicious. Why should 
the. white-bosomed Vineta dally there below at 
Philippeville, of all ports in the world? 

From the table in the dark shade of ‘the trellis- 
work he watehed Allouma now as she stood haggling 
with the water-seller. He wondered if he could trust 
her. She was one of those full-formed, dark-eyed 
Ouled Nails, strong, healthy, and supple as a wild 
animal, that leave their tribes and wander in from 
the desert as the fit seizes them, and then as quietly 
disappear again. A few weeks before he had found 


. 
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her in Philippeville and brought her up to keep 
house for him. He had often tried fruitlessly to 
fathom her soul, at once submissive and smiling, and 
yet so mysterious, cunning, aud impenetrable. Why 
was she chattering now so long to the Arab? Von 
Schram watched the stiff muscles on the Bedouin’s 
bare limbs, whose color blended with that of his rags; 
watched his hooked nose, and his glittering eyes, 
shifty as those of a jackal, that covered him now and 
then with a fleety glance. Himmel! could that erect 
form really be old Bamouch? Might not those rags 
possibly shield an officer of the French post below 
coming up to spy upon him? 

But the midday sun was enervating. Even if he 
wished, he felt that he could not rouse himself to 
approach them. ‘Then he reflected that, after all, it 
would be better to observe them quietly... . The 
wind was blowing gently from the south; the air 
was drowsy and solemn. ‘The rays of the sun, re- 
flected from Allouma’s polished pans, struck full 
into his eyes and dazzled him. So he lowered his 
head... . 

Ah, there again were the nectarines on the spot- 
less, yellow table. Opposite him, Allouma’s dish of 
the fruit lay still untouched. Just then he heard 
the chink of money from the gate. Instantly and 
deftly he exchanged the girl’s dish for his own and 
then ate the juicy fruit with relish. 

Von Schram could hear the clatter of the donkey’s 
sharp hoofs descending the stony path and the shrill 
cries of Bamouch. Then there was quiet. He felt 
that Allouma must be watching him from inside the 














Von Schram fired at the second button of his blue tunic 
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house, 
place ‘the moldy stone covers over the pans? He 
would feign drowsiness: that was what she would be 
anticipating if the nectarines had been drugved. 
After a while his head lay low on his folded arms, 
his feet were extended awkwardly under the table, 


Had it ever required so long a time to re- 


and he breathed heavily. Allouma came out thie 
door and approached him _ stealthily, her anklets 
tinkling like those of the Moorish woman in the 
snake dance at the café at Philippeville. Only, in 
Allouma’s eyes there was a gleam of flame-lit steel. 
She listened nervously to his breathing, then re- 
turned to listen again. Next, she tripped into the 
house they shared, to reappear presently with the 
heavy, round shaving-mirror his mother had given 
him on his last birthday. Von Schram started—he 
thought he had secreted the glass in a pocket of the 
valise from all prying eyes. They were annoyed by 
thieving natives. He was sure the girl had seen it 
only once before he locked it away. 

She stepped into the sun and faced the red-roofed 
barracks of the French troops some two miles below 
at the edge of the plain. She held the silver-bound 
glass on a level with her eyes, like the ‘signalmen of 
the corps, and flashed the sun’s rays directly at the 
sentry who patrolled the entrance to the garrison. 
Once she flashed, twice, three times. 

It was a preconcerted signal! Von Schram sat 
stiffened in the chair like a man with paralysis. He 
saw the sentry dart inside; then an officer appeared. 
The syn glittered on his trailing scabbard; he made 
motions with his arms. A file of men sprang into 
array; they came across the valley rapidly with short, 
hurrying steps like those of camels, farther south, 
scurrying by in the twilight. Once across the plain 
they broke ranks. Then they began the arduous 
ascent of the hill of Baddouna that stretched down 
from the little house like the flank of a lion. 

A moment longer the blond German hesitated; 
then with a low snarl of rage and alarm he rushed 
madly inside the house. He groped in the unlocked 
valise for the two automatic Liiger pistols and filled 
his pockets with the loaded clips of cartridges. Al- 
louma was not there. When he came out his eye 
caught ‘the vivid magenta of her dress flying: off in 
the direction of the desert, one hand clutching des- 
perately at something in her besom. 

There was only one approach up the hill, and Von 
Schram: hurried over to it. Well, they would take 
him only at a-price! It was a century of seconds 
during which he waited there in the hot sun. He 
sighted the pistols for two hundred yards; it was 
at a point two hundred yards below that they would 
first come into sight. With a grim smile he recalled 
how many times he had waited at this very spot for 
Allouma when she would be returning from Philippe 
ville. .'. . Now -he could see them!—a young, sun- 
browned officer with whom he had played many times 
at baccarat in the café on the Place de la Marine 
and six stolid Zouaves in fezzes and bright red 
trousers which the wind was blowing out into 
grotesque balloons behind them. 

The German was calmer now. A little later he 
smiled, and the automatic pistol cracked spitefully 
three times. A Zouave slipped slowly on his face and 
his rifle dropped clattering down the rocks. ‘Ihe 
corporal swore and drew out his sabre awkwardly. 

“Tiens!... En avant!” Von Schram heard him 
cry. He was a smart-looking fellow with mustaclies 
on his lips like rapiers. Von Schram noticed /1i8 
mustaches; then he fired at the second button of !is 
blue tunic. The men caught him as he fell backward, 
and, after a few wild shots in his direction, with 
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with their dead out of sight. They had not 


rew 
cl once seen their assailant. ; 

fhe German hummed and _waited till they re- 
appeared on-the plain of Metidja, trudging with their 
ae fo the barracks. ‘There was bustle and ex- 
citement there then; the silver fanfare of a bugle came 
up to him musically, and there was a great running 
on the parade-ground. _The old commandant, who 
had questioned him so peremptorily when he landed, 
cam: out in shirt-sleeves and regarded the hifl for 
a long while through a field-glass. A large column 
of ‘iraijleurs Indigénes was formed smartly. An 
oflic:y of the line, in red and yellow, rode on horse- 
back. ant in the rear they dragged a machine-gun 
thai threw up a dust cloud. 

Vou Schram wetted his lips nervously and waited. 


_ Soon a helmet appeared below, and he pressed 
the trigger promptly. The helmet bobbed suddenly 


in response, and he cursed, for he saw that it was 
held up on a bayonet only to draw his fire. No one 
appeared. +s BUS the column was deploying there 
below him, for sometimes he caught a glimpse of 
color among the sharp fringe of rock and dried 
oleander bushes. He mopped his brow -with his 
sleeve: the perspiration was running down into his 
eyes. and yet his mouth and throat were dry and 
sore. A few more feints were made with the helmet, 


and then they began firing at the point where they 
thought he lay. All around his niche of concealment 
the steel-jacketed bullets spat nastily and sent up 
little showers of split rock or brought down minia- 
ture avalanches of gravel. 

The bugle sounded again: not musically now, but 
shrilly and directly below him. Twenty wild forms in 
red dashed at him from twenty different directions! 
The Liiger dropped two of them; then the breech-bolt 
jammed! He dashed it down and seized the other 
automatic, running along the cliff madly. A bullet dug 
savagely at his sleeve and seared his arm like a hot 
iron. There was a damp, noisome cave on the cliff near 
the giant arbutus-tree which Allouma once had shown 
him. He dropped into it on his knees; from the dark- 
ness he emptied the magazine again at his pursuers. 
Then the scampering of feet in the sun stopped. He 
slipped in a fresh clip, and spread out the others in 
a neat row near his hand. He had eleven clips re- 
maining, and each held eight cartridges... . 

For a moment the quiet puzzled him. Then, with 
a tightening of the lips, he understood what they 
were doing. He heard the crunching of the machine- 
gun over the red sandstone. It used to crunch that 


“same way in the drills on the parade-ground at 


Philippeville which he would watch idly before he 
came up into the hills. He fired twice, but the bullets 
merely flattened harmlessly against the steel shield 
that protected the operator. 

There were more curt, hoarse orders: “ Prenez 
garde, maintenant! ... Preparez!... Tirez!” Then 
came a slowly rising hum of the hopper, as the soldier 
turned the cranking handle of the French mitrail- 
leuse with increasing momentum, till a perfect hail 
of lead flew into the cave like spray and brought 
down the soft shale in a deluge. Narrower and nar- 
rower the angle of fire grew as the operator slewed 
his gun farther around until the leaden shower of 
death was but a scant foot from his cringing body 
that hugged the inner wall. The cave was very 
shallow—another degree and it would be cutting him 
to pieces. ... 

lt stopped. He heard the jingle of spurs and the 
bite of a military boot on the gravel: 

“Yield yourself in the name of France!” 

Von Schram bit his nails and poised the Liiger 
idly on the trigger finger. The young soldier at the 
machine-gun was staring foolishly around the shield 
into the dark recess. ... Well, it was just like the 
baccarat, after all! He threw out the pistol to clatter 
on the shale and walked after it with head held high, 
but nervously. The French major rasped his saber 
into the scabbard and growled again nasally; two 
Zouaves stepped on either side of the embezzler. The 


column drew to attention as the limp bodies were - 


carried up; the men cast malignant glances at him as 
the corpses were stretched on the gun-carriage. 
Leaning heavily on their gun-barrels, they waited in 
the hot sun, these recruits from the south of France, 
and stared at their dead while the major and a squad 
fell out to ransack the cottage. 

Von Schram stood bareheaded during the pause 
and pinched his well-kept finger-nails. Presently 
they returned with his papers and the square, black 
Valise that held the fruits of his embezzlement from 
the Imperial Bremer Bank in the Hohkénig Strasse. 
After a while they reached the barracks. As they 
passed the spot where the young corporal had fallen, the 
men turned to look at a brilliant patch of scarlet on 
the brown shale. The recruit at Von Schram’s side 
Whispered a guttural comment to his brother, but the 
major knifed him into silence with a glance. 

Von Schram was correct: the Vineta had come 
after him. They must have traced him and then got 
Allouma to betray him. The bearded commander of 
the training-ship, perspiring in his stiff collar and 
dress coat, was there at Philippeville, wringing his 
hands over the body of the young officer the German 
had slain. ‘The prisoner fell to wondering, as he 
waited idly during the interminable conference, how 
they would treat his case. He realized now that he 
Was a state prisoner. He had embezzled funds in 
Bremen and shot a half-dozen French soldiers in re- 
Sisting arrest on French territory. He swallowed 
several times to relieve the dryness in his throat: he 
hat heard stories of the Prussian military prison at 
Ralimsburg down in German East Africa. 

_While they signed the formal papers of extradi- 
tion in the commandant’s office his story passed be- 
fore him like a panorama on a screen: the sudden 
u‘vent of the Imperial auditor at the bank in the 
lishkénig Strasse and. the necessary exposure of the 
pe-ulations he had carried on, that was sure to follow; 
then the final theft of the 92,000 marks and the long, 
Weary flight. First it was to Rotterdam, where he 
os‘entatiously secured passage on an Atlantic liner to 
(:ebee and sent his baggage aboard. Then, the night 
before she sailed, he shipped with only the valise on a 
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schooner bound for Lisbon. *At Lisbon he re-embarked 
on a dirty Grecian freighter, and slipped off here at 
Philippeville on the lonely African coast. And still 
they had traced him. 

He had been almost happy up there in the hills 
with Allouma. How many times they had lain on 
the cliff together and watched that sentry pacing back 
and forth in the sun. He closed his eyes to see again 
those three ribbons of light that she had sent dancing 
across the parade-ground. Now he was chagrined and 
annoyed. It was not that he had felt any emotion 
akin te love for the creature, but again it reminded 
him so brutally of the fact that he had never had a 
confidant in all his life. He could never keep even a 
dog as a companion; in the brilliant throng at the 
Ambassadeurs in Paris, while the group at the table 
would be drinking his health, he used to feel alone 
always alone. 

There was a sudden presenting of arms in the com- 
pany of marines behind him, and-the officers stalked 
out of the fort. Evidently he was to be taken to the 
training-vessel for examination or incatceration, for 
they clapped sailor’s irons around his arms and 
marched him briskly to the wharf. The commander’s 
launch lay there puffing, and a ship’s barge. Von 
Schram looked back once more at the magnificent range 
of low hills that he could trace 
now from Algiers to Tiaret. 
He nodded them an adieu. The 
trim ensign sat beside him 
and the sixteen oars fell into 
the green water like one at his 
snappy command. He kept his 
hand on his revolver as they 
sped to the training-ship. The 
embezzler observed this with a 
smile. 

Soon the barge grated along- 
side the white Vineta and he 
was ordered to stand.  In- 
voluntarily he tried to put out 
a hand to steady himself. No 
one offered to assist him. The 
glint of the brilliant sun on the 
flashing sides of the war-ship 
struck full into his eyes and 
dazzled him, 

Von Schram lifted his head 
with a sudden nervous start 
and tore madly at his eyes. 
. . - It: was only the sun glint- 
ing from Allouma’s § speckless 
pans! His sweaty fingers 
opened and closed spasmodically 
and he stared about him. The 
Bedouin water-seller had not 
yet quit the gate with his 
donkey! There were no irons 
on his arms! No ship—no 
marines! 

He sprang to his feet so 
violently that the trellis rocked 
above and the purple petals of 
the bougainvillea littered the 
table. He was still free. He 
stood erect and drew in a great 
chestful of the balmy air till 
his face reddened; then he let 
it burst past his lips. 

“Ach, Gott! A dream?” he 
cried. “ Mine lieber Gott, only 
a dream! ... No!” He was 
tempted to ery out in fear, but 
he controlled himself with a 
gasp. Then a weakening dizzi- 
ness overcame him and he fell 
heavily into the chair again. 

Every detail in the scene be- 
fore him was unchanged. The 
reddish dishes of nectarines lay 
there untouched; the air was 
drowsy and quiet. But every 
detail of the dream was burned 
into his brain as if scored by a 
hot iron. He stared dully at 
the water-seller till he de- 
parted with strange cries to the donkey. Allouma 
went into the house. Then with a sudden impulse Von 
Schram roused himself from. the lethargy and deftly 
exchanged the saucers on the table. He devoured the 
juicy nectarines with relish. 

He regarded her steadily when she came out with a 
tray of Arab dainties: fried balls of rice covered with 
sugar, of which he was very fond. To-day, however, 
he did not welcome this delicacy, but stared straight 
into her eyes, which, as usual, were lowered submis- 
sively before his own. He ran his‘ glance thoughtfully 
over the bracelets and the necklace he had brought up 
to her from Philippeville, stared at the four little 
blue spots, finely tattooed, that marked her forehead, 
her cheeks, and her chin. 

“Mo’ssieuia ate the nectarines?” she lisped, show- 
ing her white teeth. He indicated the empty dish. 
“But hasten with yours, Allouma, for I am hungry 
after the morning in the forest.” He rested his head 
carelessly on his hand and watched her eat them grace- 
fully, smiling at him fondly over each spoonful. ‘Then 
she brought out the broiled red fish, the omelette, the 
black coffee, and the tin of French biscuits. They ate 
in silence, which was strange, for generally Allouma 
chattered and they told each other jests and pleas- 
antries. 

When she finished her meal she got up sinuously, 
crossed her hands behind his neck, and drew him 
toward her with an air of suppliant longing. Von 
Schram’s eyes were furtive now and watchful. 

“ Where—where has mo’ssieuia put his round glass 
that shines, that he showed to me once?” she crooned, 
softly. 

He dropped the fork that was picking at the sweet 
rice balls. Her musical voice was calm and even. 

“Bah! Butter fingers!” he laughed, stifling a 
yawn as he reached for it. ‘“‘ My glass that shines? 
. - » What would Allouma do with the mirror?” 

* Ah, mo’ssieuia, I—have not all the French girls 
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at Philippeville mirrors to see their good looks?” 
She leaned heavily against his shoulder and toyed 
with his blond hair coaxingly. . . . “ Now that mo’s- 
sieuia has put it away, Allouma has none.” 

Von Schram feared she would notice the clammy 
sweat on his skin. He shuddered, but he did not 
dare look up at her. 

* Allouma shall have it then—soon,’ 
to mutter. 

She passed her hand over her eyes once or twice 
and dropped into the chair awkwardly. 

‘**Mo’ssieuia is very good. ... He is always—very 
—kind—to ... to Allou—ma.” But even at that 
Von Schram could see her eyelids growing heavy. 
Her hand moved gropingly toward the black coffee, 
but he cleverly put it out of her reach. With pent 
breath he stared incredulously at the half-drowsy yet 
imaginative light in her gipsy eyes, as if some spell 
was beginning to bind her, but had not yet stilled all 
the pulses that throbbed within her. Soon her head 
sank lower and lower on the brilliant red silk. 

Ach, Himmel! then the nectarines were drugged! 
The thing had been a miracle! He carried the limp 
body to the hammock and dropped ler there. She 
breathed stertorously and he could see the upturned 
whites of her eyes. ‘Then he sprang to the esearp- 
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He carried the limp body to the hammock 


ment and gazed down at Philiippeville in the sun. 
A sentry paced back and forth there. 

“You will have a long wait, my friend, for the 
glass that shines,” he muttered, bitterly. 

He was not nervous or excited; he felt like one 
who plays a part thoroughly rehearsed. He tore at 
the bosom of the girl’s dress and pulled out a 
hundred-frane note with an oath. For this she had 
agreed to betray him! Years of practice with figures 
at the place back in the Hohkénig Strasse led him to 
quick decisions; his plan was formed in a second. 
He would don the disguise he had secured the week 
before, take the night train from El-Aghuat, and 
then join a caravan to Wady-Hassem, where the 
great, silent refuge of the desert would be stretched 
out before him. 

The sun was yet above the horizon line of the hills, 
but the day was fading into a luminous gray. ‘lhe 
air was growing colder as the wind from the sea 
stiffened. Rapidly he threw his few belongings to- 
gether, dropped his own clothes into the dried well, 
and put on the Arab rags. He bound the ill-fitting 
turban hastily with cords of camel’s hair. After a 
glance at the sleeping girl, he dropped down the 
side of the hill and shuffled along the narrow path. 

Palm-trees before him were spectral and foreboding 
in the gathering dusk. Under them was an Arab en- 
campment, with silent, white figures walking about 
the brown, pointed tents. ‘The-bells of the flocks 
sounded ghostly through the air. Before he passed 
them he hid the black valise in the hood of a dirty 
white burnoose and covered his mouth with a fold 
of his haik. 

Now Von Schram walked faster—as no Arab ever 
walked. A little way before him burned the dim 
lights of the little station at El-Aghuat. What was 
waiting for him there? He did not know, nor did 
he stop to think! he only struck out briskly for them. 
It was just like the baccarat, after all. 
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By FRANKLIN ESCHER 


Three Recent Receiverships and What Caused Them 


Tue statement that within the past few 
months over five thousand miles of Amer- 
ican railroad have gone into receivers’ 
hands will come as a surprise to a good 
many people, but is nevertheless strictly 
true. The middle of December saw the 
Wabash (2,515 miles) pass into receiver- 
ship after most determined efforts to save 
the property. Less than three months 
later the Kansas City, Mexico, & Orient 
(809 miles completed), which was’ being 
built from Kansas City to the Pacific 
coast by “ independent ” interests, made its 
début in the bankruptey courts. And only 
a few weeks ago announcement was made 
that the Pére Marquette (2,330 miles), 
after staying out of receivers’ hands for 
four whole years, would again be run in 
that more economical way. 

From the fact that within the short 
space of four months three big railroads 
have landed in the bankruptcy courts it 
night be inferred that something is very 
wrong with the railroad situation in 
general. Close examination of the facts, 
however, by no means justifies that con- 
clusion. There was good and _ sufficient 
reason Why each one of these properties 
should fail, but the reason in each case 
was different. What made the “ Orient” 
go under had nothing whatever to do with 
what ran the Wabash into a receivership. 
The Pere Marquette’s troubles, again, 
were of an entirely different nature from 
those of its two companions in misery. 

It requires no very deep study of the 
question to see what was the matter with 
Wabash. The road was grossly over- 
capitalized, of course, but that is only 
part of it—there are lots of grossly over- 
capitalized roads that manage to get along 
und after a while become worth real 
money. The real trouble with the Wa- 
bash was not so much that it had such a 
large amount of stocks and bonds out- 
standing itself as that its owners allowed 
it to become hopelessly entangled through 
its guarantee of the securities of other 
roads. As an independent property, Wa- 
bash is all right and well able to take 
care of itself. As a property saddled with 
obligations of other concerns more grossly 
overcapitalized even than itself, it is 
absolutely hopeless. 

To get to the root of the matter it is 
necessary to go back ten years to the time 
when the owners of the Wabash made their 
fight to get into Pittsburg. That fruitless 
struggle, which in railway history holds a 
position very like that held in the history 
of warfare by Napoleon’s Russian cam- 
paign, not only resulted in failure, but 
cost Wabash an exceedingly large sum of 
money. Through its acquisition of the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie and the Wabash- 
Pittsburg Terminal, Wabash did manage 
to force an entrance into the Steel City, 
but when the smoke had all cleared away 
found itself with two bankrupt properties 
on its hands whose notes it had guaran- 
teed. 

There was danger at that time that the 
Wabash itself would be forced to the 
wall. Eight million dollars’ worth of notes 
bearing its guarantee came due in June, 
1908, and had not the bankers holding 
these notes agreed to an extension, re- 
ceivership would have been inevitable. As 
it was, the bankers figured that they 
had a better chance of getting back their 
money by giving the road a chance to get 
back on its feet than by having a re- 
ceiver appointed, It was a broad-minded 
policy, but just how it will work out 
remains to be seen. Whether Wabash 
in receivers’ hands in 1912 is in any better 
position than Wabash in receivers’ hands 
in 1908 would have been, is very much of 
a question. 

For in the mean time, dragged down 
by its burden of excessive capitalization 
and its entanglement with hopelessly bank- 
rupt properties, Wabash has found it no 
easy task to offer effective competition to 
the powerful rivals by which it is sur- 
rounded. There is not a railroad operating 
in richer territory than the Wabash; but 
it is a territory, it must be borne in mind, 
occupied by a number of the strongest 
roads in the country and well able to offer 
the best of service. Between such points 
as Buffalo and Chicago, for instance, or 
suffalo and Kansas City, freight is moved 
at great speed and low cost. To compete 
for the business with such lines as the 
Pennsylvania and the New York Central 
it is necessary that a railroad’s efficiency 
he maintained at a pretty high standard. 

Before the lamentable Pittsburg episode 
it was hard enough for the Wabash 
to hold up its end. Since then it has 
gradually become impossible. Where its 
rivals were double-tracking their lines 
and inereasing their terminal facilities, 
Wabash has found it all it could do to 
take care of its fixed charges. Where 


other roads have been steadily adding to 
their equipment to take care of a grow- 
ing traffic, Wabash has had to get along 
with such ears and locomotives as it had. 





To raise new money has been impossible; 
it has simply been a question of strug- 
gling along and making the best of condi- 
tions as they were. 

The results show that it was a losing 
fight. In the fiscal year 1908 less than a 
quarter of a million dollars were earned 
on a total stock capitalization of ninety 


millions. The next year there was a de- 
ficit. Things went a little better in 


1910, but the amount earned was incon- 
siderable. Last year there was another 
deficit. That marked the end of it. With 
nearly a million dollars in bond interest 
to pay out on January Ist and all sorts 
of other debts coming due besides, the road 
abandoned its efforts to keep its head 
above water and asked for the appoint- 
ment of receivers. 

Of an entirely different nature are the 
troubles which led up to the bankruptcy 
of the Kansas City, Mexico, & Orient, the 
read which is being built from Kansas 
City southwest to the Pacific coast. 

It was in 1901 that this project was 
launched. The idea was to establish a 
shorter route to the Pacific than any other 
route then existing. From Kansas City 
to a point on the Gulf of California the 
distance is fully four hundred miles less 
than from Kansas City straight west to 
San Francisco. This fact a group of “ in- 
dependent ” capitalists, headed by A. E. 
Stilwell, resolved to take advantage of. 
A line between Kansas City and the coast 
four hundred miles shorter than any line 
existing, they figured, would at once be- 
come a money-making proposition. 

A suitable harbor on the west coast of 
Mexico was picked out. Concessions were 
obtained from the Mexican government 
and a heavy subsidy granted. Townships 
in Oklahoma and Texas, through which 
States the road was to run before entering 
Mexico, freely offered station and yard 
facilities and rights of way. A con- 
siderable sum of money was subscribed by 
the backers of the: project and construc- 
tion was begun. The work once actually 
under way, it was figured, as much money 
as was needed could be raised from time 
to time by the sale of first-mortgage bonds. 
There was to be no underwriting, no sale 
of a large block of bonds to any banking 
interest. Wall Street for once was to be 
ignored in the financing of a great prop- 
erty. . Investors all over the country were 
for once to be allowed to buy their bonds 
direct and get in on the ground floor. 

For a time, it must be admitted, it 
looked as though this novel scheme of 
financing were really going to work out. 
The proposition for a short line to the 
coast, built through a rapidly developing 
territory and enjoying important conces- 
sions and subsidies, was one to appeal to 
the imagination. The offer, too, of four 
shares of common and the same amount 
of preferred, with each thousand-dollar 
bond purchased, induced a good many in- 
vestors to come in. With comparatively 
little difficulty several million dollars was 
raised. And in the mean time, during the 
course of several trips abroad, President 
Stilwell succeeded in interesting a very 
considerable amount of foreign capital. 

For a time everything went along 
smoothly enough and a considerable part 
of the projected line was built and put 
into operation. But after a while there 
began to appear to be a doubt in investors’ 
minds as to whether the road was being 
constructed as economically as possible— 
as to whether, for instance, the “ con- 
struction companies” doing the actual 
building were not being very fully paid 
for their services. A number of land com- 
panies, too, operating along the line of the 
projected road appeared to be doing over- 
well. The proposition for a short line to 
the coast looked just as good as ever, but 
when approached by salesmen handling the 
bonds a good many investors said that 
they did not like the way in which the 
financing was being done. 

Spread of that feeling killed the last 
chance of success. Another of the presi- 
dent’s flying trips to Europe for the pur- 
pose of interesting a French syndicate re- 
sulted in failure, and then the last card 
was played in the shape of an appeal to 
the people, through the advertising 
columns of the newspapers, to down the 
“money trust” and give their support to 
a worthy independent proposition. To 
this appeal there was little or no response; 
and a short time after the road, unable 
to meet its floating debt, passed into re- 
ceivers’ hands. 

Very different again are the reasons 
for the receivership of the Pére Mar- 
quette. Like the Wabash, Pére Marquette 
operates in a territory where there is 
fierce competition, but, unlike the Wa- 
bash, Pére Marquette is free of entangling 
alliances and is in hands willing and able 
to advance it the money it needs. Nor is 
the property over-capitalized, at least ac- 
cording to the standards of other roads 
in the same territory. Pére Marquette’s 
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bond capitalization figures out at less 
than $35,000 a mile, while the preferred 
and common outstanding amount to only 
$10,000 a mile. 

The great trouble with Pére Marquette 
has been inefficient operation, resulting in 
a ratio of expenses to gross earnings 80 
high that the road has had no money to 
spend on needed improvements. In the 
territory in which the road _ operates 
freight rates are exceedingly low (Pére 
Marquette receives an average of 0.579 
cents for hauling one ton of freight one 
mile), and in order to show any margin 
of profit a railroad has to be most 
efficiently run. For years past Pére Mar- 
quette has been run just the opposite. Its 
train-load, for example (the average 
amount of tons of freight carried on each 
train), is ridiculously low. Last year 
it was 320 and the year before that 322, 
as compared with an average of 380 for all 
the railroads in the United States. That 
tells the story. It is necessary to go no 
further to find the reason why the road 
was operated last year at the exorbitant 
ratio of 85.54 per cent. 

It is true that, whether because of lack 
of proper facilities or for other reasons, 
Pere Marquette’s operations during the 
past three or four years have been on a 
most unsatisfactory basis. But it is also 
true that only a few months ago there 
were developments which gave promise 
of a very different state of things. Just 
what the terms were on which Newman 
Erb took over control of Pére Marquette 
it is impossible to say, but certain it is 
that he had the strongest kind of backing 
and that great things for the improve- 
ment of the property were being planned. 
The money needed to make the road’s 
facilities adequate for handling its grow- 
ing business was to be supplied. The 
property was, furthermore, to be made a 
part of the “ Hawley System” (now con- 
trolled by Newman Erb), which would 
have meant a great deal to it in the way 
of additional traffic. 

Preliminary to the carrying out of these 
plans, and to take care of some $700,000 
of indebtedness coming due in the imme- 
diate future, the new management asked 
permission of the Michigan State Railroad 
Commission to sell its bankers $2,000,000 
of short-term notes. When the commis- 
sion hesitated it was pointed out how, by 
allowing the borrowing of this relatively 
small amount of money from bankers more 
than willing to lend it, the road could be 
put into shape advantageously to handle 
a much larger volume of traffic. Finally, 
however, the commission decided against 
allowing the issue; and the road, deprived 
of its one means of paying off this com- 
paratively small indebtedness, found itself 
in receivers’ hands. 

Glancing back over the circumstances 
responsible for these three receiverships, 
it is plain that they in no way reflect 
upon the soundness of the general railway 
situation. Wabash fell into the toils be- 
cause of its entanglements. With the Kan- 
sas City, Mexico, & Orient it was a case 
of unsound financing methods. Pére Mar- 
quette’s troubles, while indirectly caused 
by bad management, might have been obvi- 
ated but for arbitrary action on the gi 
of the State Railroad Commission. It is 
chilling to the country’s investment en- 
thusiasm to have three railroads, em- 
bracing 5,000 miles of line, pass into the 
hands of receivers within the short space 


of four months, but, after all, it isn’t | 


quite as bad as it looks. 





Chaining an Elephant 


WuiLe the elephant is one of the most 
sagacious of animals, it is moody and 
often dangerous except in the presence of 
a strong-willed keeper who has complete 
control over it. Its freaks of malignity 
when it is out of temper are remarkable, 
and, ini the opinion of many, its docility 
depends on its fear of punishment rather 
than on affection. 

The keepers of one zoological institu- 
tion recently had a long struggle with 
a big male elephant in attempting to re- 
move a chain from around one of its 
tusks and replace it with a stronger one. 
Chains were attached to his forelegs and 
run about the neck. They were also se- 
cured to his tusks, and the free motion 
of the head was checked. In this con- 
dition the elephant was chained to the 
front of his enclosure. It was found that 
one of the clamps at the tusk was in- 
secure and it was decided to replace it. 
To do this the animal had to be thrown, 
= a rope was first attached to his hind 
egs. 

The rope was passed through a block, 
and, the chains at his forefeet being held 
firmly, the men hauled away slowly but 
surely, drawing the elephant’s feet from 
beneath him. He struggled fiercely in 
resistance, but the block and tackle were 
too much for him. He was finally drawn 
down upon his haunches, after which the 
chain holding his right forefoot was 
crossed to the left side of the enclosure 
and drawn taut. The difficulty then was 
to roll the animal over on his side. Sev- 


eral men entered the enclosure and push, 
and tugged at him, but their cifortg a 
without avail until a rope passeq und 
his right foot and over his back enabled 
the men to concentrate their cilorts Ps 
rolled over on his left side. ie 

The keeper then jumped on the el 
phant’s head, and while he was in th: 
helpless condition the iron elainp on the 
tusk was removed and a stro: . 
in its place. 

When the work was done the chain y 
the right forefoot was taken oi). anq the 
animal was permitted to regain an yp. 
right position, the men jumping off x 
a signal from the superintencont. ‘tho 
foot ropes were then eased, ani! the ole. 
phant stood up once more and \\as drayy 
close to the front, where hi: shackles 
were taken from his feet. ; 


Were 
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The Black Bread of Guctersloh 


GUETERSLOW was a town of sone fifteen 
ago when, one day during the ni ineuyers 
a young lieutenant took up his quarter 
there. This lieutenant came from Pon. 
erania, where they also make black breaq 
of fine quality, but he liked |otter the 
peculiar flavor of the Westphalia article, 
His name was Bismarck. 

In the year 1870 Bismarck was again 
traveling through Guetersloh, this time as 
Chancellor. King William was with hin, 
When the train stopped the Prime Min. 
ister called out genially to the crowd that 
had come to meet them: 

“Is there any one who can get us some 
pumpernickel with butter?” 

As a number of reporters were present 
when this query was made, the fortune of 
the Guetersloh black bread was made, 
and it speedily became the fashion all 
over Germany. The craze for Westphalian 
pumpernickel spread far and wide, cun- 
ningly furthered by the bakers who now 
baked for export only small one-pound 
loaves, for the purpose of makine it look 
“more like a delicatessen,” as they say, 

The bakers of Guetersloh were worldly 
wise, for from the same kneading-troughs 
there go into the oven first the huge 
loaves (certain of these that go to the 
farm-houses often weighing half a hu- 
dredweight) and then, shaped of what is 
left, the tiny loaves that are wrapped in 
paper and exported to all parts of the 
world to be sold as a delicatessen. 








THE OLD PLEA 
He ** Didn’t Know It Was Loaded.” 


The coffee drir«er seldom realizes that 
coffee contains the drug, caffeine, a serious 
poison to the heart and nerves, causing 
many forms of disease, noticeably dys 
pepsia. 

“T was a lover of coffee and used it for 
‘many years and did not realize the bad 
effects I was suffering from its use. (Tea 
is just as injurious as coffee, because it, 
too, contains caffeine, the same dng 
found in coffee.) 

“At first I was troubled with indiges- 
tion. I did not attribute the trouble to 
the use of coffee, but thought it arose from 
other causes. With these attacks I had 
sick headache, nausea, and _ vomiting. 
Finally, my stomach was in such a condi- 
tion I could scarcely retain any food. 

“T consulted a physician; was told all 
my troubles came from indigestion, but 
was rot informed what caused the indi- 
gestion. I kept on with the coffee and 
kept on with the troubles, too, and my 
case continued to grow worse from year 
to year, until it developed into chronic 
diarrhea, nausea and severe attacks of 
vomiting. I could keep nothing on my 
stomach, and became a mere shadow, I& 
duced from 159 to 128 pounds. 

“A specialist informed me I had a very 
severe case of catarrh of the stomach 
which had got so bad he could do nothing 
for me, and I became convinced my days 
were numbered. 

“Then I chanced to see an article st 
ting forth the good qualities of Postum 
and explaining how coffee injures people, 
so I concluded to give Postum a trial. ! 
soon saw the good effects—my_ headaches 
were less frequent, nausea and vomiting 
only came on at long intervals, ani I was 
soon a changed man, feeling much better. 

“Then I thought I could stand coffe 
again, but as soon as I tried it my ° 
troubles returned, and I again turned {0 
Postum. Would you believe it, 1 did this 
three times before I had sense enough ' 
quit coffee for good and keep on with the 
Postum. I am now a well man with 
no more headaches, sick stomach or vomilt: 
ing, and have already gained back to lH! 

unds.” Name given by Postiin (0, 

attle Creek, Mich. ; 

Look in ne for the famous little 
book, “The Road to Wellville.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of huma" 





interest. * x 


hundred inhabitants some eigiity years . 
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Riding in a Cole at any speed is to be com- 
pared to the sort of motion found in a pleasant 
sail on a perfect yacht in a smooth sea. 


You do not have to crank your Cole to start 
it. It has a self-starter that works. There are 
self-starters and self-starters. The Cole gives 
you the best, one you may rely upon. 


All of this comes from our belief that people 
buy automobiles to wse. They want service 
from them. 


Now, there is one point about an automobile 
which is the first one- you usually take into con- 
sideration. That is appearance. 


As to that, the Cole stands for itself. No car 
has more beautiful lines, more artistic design. 
This year's Cole body is next season’s design 
for many others. 

All exposed parts are either nickeled or black 
enameled; the upholstering is extra-thick. 


Our chief thought in design, trimming and 
finish, is the comfort of the user, and the pride 
he will have in the appearance of his car. 


There are ten million dollars of invested capital 
which say that in every way and in every part 
the Cole is perfect and that it must meet your 


Cole Motor Car Company 


Chas. P. Henderson 


General Sales Manager 
INDIANAPOLIS, - -— - 


WEEKLY ADVERTISER 


INDIANA, U. S. A. 




































































































































































































































































The 


| Comfortable 


Cole 


demands upon it. Double guarantees cover 
practically the entire car. 


For equipment: The Cole has the self-starter, 
dynamo electric lights, demountable rims, extra 
rim, tire holders, horn, jack, full tool kit, foot 
and robe rails, tool and battery boxes, etc. 

The Cole selling organization is not a mere 
collection of agencies, it is a service organization 
extending from coast to coast. Its facilities are 
always on call for you. The Cole is sold by men 
who wax? to sell it. They are men who know 
automobiles and know what the user demands. 
They sell the Cole because pleased customers 
make more customers for them, and because hand- 
ling the Cole is attractive, pleasant, profitable 
work. 


Before you select your car, allow a Cole repre- 
sentative to demonstrate the Cole to you, and to 
show you without confusing technicalities but 
with exact scientific and mechanical knowledge 
that every detail and every part is there for a 
service purpose, and that our proven policy is to 
keep on satisfying you with your purchase after 
you have bought a Cole. Write us, if you do 
not know the Cole station nearest you. 
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No hill too steep 
No sand too deep 


Seven items that say: 


“The utmost for $1650” 


The horsepower—45 

The motor—Long-stroke 
The wheelbase—118 inches 
The tires—34 x 4 inches 

The springs—All fall elliptic 
The equipment—Complete 








The experience that makes these 
possible—1l0O years 


aos 


Any attempt to measure the Jackson ‘45 
by accepted standards inevitably results in 
rating it far above the average $1650 car. 


The purely mechanical features listed here 
speak of value decidedly more liberal than 
usual in the same price class; because they 
are confined almost exclusively to cars of 
$2000 and more. 


But beyond and standing sponsor for these, 
you find the Jackson experience reaching 
back to the early days of the industry; 
the Jackson reputation for consistent per- 
formance, continuous service and the su- 
preme satisfaction of owners. 


We believe you will search the entire list 
of cars at or about $1650 without finding 
value that approximates the Jackson ‘‘45.” 
We shall be glad to send you the catalog 


and your dealer’s name. 


Jackson Automobile Co. 
1205 E. Main Street 
Jackson, Mich. 


The Jackson “45”—described above 
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The Gentler View 


By FLORIDA PIER 
Authors of the Past 


In judging creative artists of the past 
we preclude fairness if we do not know the 
state of society before they came into it. 
When a man has been assimilated by his 
fellow-humans so that we who come after 
contain what he stood for as one of our 
natural ingredients, he runs the almost 
uneseapable risk of being proclaimed by 
us unoriginal to the point of deadly dul- 
ness. We have made his qualities our 
own, and we fail to recognize that they 
would not have been ours if we had pre- 
ceded instead of followed him. With 
the best will in the world we cannot re- 
gard as fresh and stimulating what has 
had time to become the perfunctory phrase 
of the platitudinous. Going to its first 
source is at this late day a mere going 
to what we now find boresome in so un- 
diluted a form. Inverted truisms were 
very diverting when the majority of peo- 
ple were droning truisms, but now the 
callowest boy inverts his truisms with 
glibness. 

We are beginning to find Shaw a little 
dull because so many have learned the 
trick of being Shavian. It is only when 
he is more extremely and deftly himself 
than any one else has contrived to be that 
we will admit him to be in his best vein. 
As a matter of fact, he is fairly driven 
out of his best vein because of that crowd 
that congregates there. Every one dis- 
tinctly remembers, however, the pre- 
Shavian days and his reputation is only 
faintly dimmed. But our grandchildren 
will not remember. They will prattle 
Shaw in their nurseries, and when they 
take up the old-fashioned volumes they 
will yawn over his commonplaces and 
marvel at his stating with such crotchety 
emphasis what every one admitted years 
ago. 

Bergson, a hundred years hence, will be 
talked with loutish vanity by the most 
conservative of the smaller shop-keepers. 
They will enunciate their views with 
unction and wait to enjoy the amazement 
at their originality as shown on the faces 
of their listeners. There is almost no 
period at which an author is given his 
full dues, for when he is first considered 
untrue he goes for naught, and when he is 
finally considered entirely true he stands 
for still less. All the minor authors im- 
itate him as soon as he is through his 
first stage of complete oblivion, and al- 
though this has the effect of spreading his 
view-point, they, being of a far milder 
solution, are more apt to meet with ap- 
proval than the master himself. So that 
perhaps the first success goes to them, and 
he is approached through admiration of 
his faintest imitators, only to be found 
unpleasantly strong when got at first 
hand. 

What our great grandchildren will do 
with Shaw we are doing to-day with the 
writers of the past seventy years. A 
chronological view is the rarest one taken. 
We compare the men of forty years ago 
with the men of to-day, when the men of 
to-day are the men of forty years ago with 
something added and corrected. They 
would be infinitely less if the past masters 
were subtracted, while they have a quality 
the past masters could not have had. A 
man has a greater value in his time than 
he ever can have later, and to drag an old 


writer into modernity and declare him, 


still flawless is to bring him into the one 
light which needs must show up his lacks. 

It is almost unkind to read authors of 
long ago except as paragraphs in history 
—that is to say, the authors who were 
pre-eminently of their time, for to read 
those who touched the flaming core of 
things is to read twice: First, the per- 
sonality of the author, built up out of 
what has become old-fashioned or ancient, 
and which instead of being the dross be- 
comes the delightful human wrappings; 
and, secondly, the kernel itself which be- 
cause of its truth unites instantly with 
all other truths, and so is no more ancient 
than it is modern and prophetic. 


One might almost say that a man is 
great in direct proportion to the degree 
of his interests, for the amount that he 
sees is the amount that he is interested, 
and as he is interested so he cares, the 
degree of his caring is his degree of 
vitality, the intensity of his vitality is 
his portion of life, and the extent to which 
he is alive is the extent to which he is 
great. It would be convenient to be dog- 
matic about the variety of a great man’s 
interests and so have the more thongs 
with which to lash our own dulness, but 
there is often an abstraction from the 
hundred things to concentrate the more 
on the one. What seems to be the refuta- 
tion is only the variation that prevents 
the easy drawing of immutable lines. A 
wealth of lashes remains and one feels 
their flick with sufficient keenness. To re- 
act with brightness to a suggestion is to 
experience besides the interest a sense of 
relief that one is to that extent alive. 








Everything presented to us is more 


( : 
a risk run of death. To find that _ 
lives, that the tests have been applied, 
and the unmistakable flickers ani |yrea¢}, 
have come, is to know in some s Lbstrata, 
a great gladness. Circumstan: os ot 
eternally creating facets on our aguely 


shaped circumference, which is fo; ‘ 
5 


a continual turning of corners \ith ¢) 
revelation of the unexpected. J; jg = 
so much that in -this new state we are 
happy to have found somethine to Jive 


by, as the consciousness that if we had 
failed to find that something ii woulg 


.have meant that the side turned ‘or the 


moment uppermost was incapable of life 

Strangely enough, instead of the dearth 
being so complete as to make us iinaWare 
of our lack, we feel it with a strange 
grim quiet. We feel ourselves like a 
light in a lighthouse to blink, send out 
a stream of light; then for a ‘ioment 
we cease to be. Some subjects ire al. 
ways met by this cessation and we carry 
the regret of our lack of life into those 
periods when we flash a long clear mes. 
sage. One of the infinity of props. which 
humanity spends half its time in mann. 
facturing, is ‘that one cannot respond to a 
thing until one has been taught of its 
virtues, but to set about to learn of its 
meanings is to make the great response 
because the unconscious one, and after 
that all is cumulative in the ratio to 
which one is alive and able to kindle at 
one’s own internal fire. 





How Baseballs Are Made 


In the center of the standard baseball, 
as used by the professional players, there 
is a globe of compressed cork covered 
with rubber. This globe is about an inch 
in diameter and around it are wound a 
few layers of coarse twine. It is then 
sent to the winding-room, where machines 
first wind on thick four-ply blue yarn, 
At frequent intervals the ball is soaked 
in a cement solution and put aside to dry. 

Many different workers have to do with 
the winding of the ball. Each workman 
tests it for size and weight before he 
passes it along. The machines insure 
tight and even winding and there are 
different machines for different sizes of 
yarn. These machines are operated in 
secret in a locked. room. 

When the ball has been wound to the 
proper size with blue and white yarn, 
and has been dipped in the solution, {t is 
wound finally with smaller yarn. ‘Thus 
the firm, rough center is overlaid with 
finer and finer material until at last it 
is smooth and perfect, ready for the cover. 

The best horse-hide obtainable is used 
for covers. The pieces are cut by hand 
and dampened.and stretched. The ball 
is put into clamps and the cover sewed 
on with cotton thread, which has a 
greater frictional strength than linen or 
silk. Each ball is sewed by hand and 
then put into a machine that irons down 
the seams. The polishing is done by still 
another machine. Then, after being 
stamped and wrapped, the ball is ready 
for the market. 

A ball weighs five ounces and is nine 
inches in circumference. In the course 
of manufacture it is weighed and meas- 
ured five times. 





To Stop Volcanic Action 


In 1767 Sir William Hamilton declared 
that were he to live long enough he might 
solve the problem of chaining up the lava 
streams in volcanoes. As it was, after 
studying the crater of an extinct volcano, 
he foretold with exactitude when an 
eruption might be expected. It has 
now been established by experiment that 
the earth grows warmer as the zone of 
voleanic activity is approached. [ence 
it is that a German who has made a great 
study of earthquake and volcanic phe 
nomena advocates the establishing of vol- 
canie stations for observation purposes, 
these to be located about the area cliosen 
at certain distances from each other and 
connected with wires and a registering 
machine. First of all, the temperature 
of the soil and its average fluctuations 
are to be exhaustively studied, with @ 
view to finding a means of dissipating the 
energy in the interior of the earth. ‘The 
earth is to be sounded in the volcani¢ 
area and a system of wires and electri¢ 
batteries introduced at a level which must 
necessarily be very deep. It is pointed 
out that a wire system under the carth 
connected with one above would make pos 
sible the study of voleanic action, as it 
is registered step by step on the recorder. 
When this shall be accomplished, attention 
can be directed to diverting the energy 
concentrated on a particular point !cfore 
the voleano has a chance to get iairly 
started. ° 

It is said that the Italian government 
has been approached in the matter an 
has considered proposals with refereice 
a study of Vesuvius. 
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consider. You cannot compare cars on that 
basis alone. Back of every feature of the 
Marmon is an unequaled system of manu- 
facture based on the success of sixty years’ 
a experience. In the point of efficient, capa- 
( ble, luxurious and economical service, the 
Marmon shows its true value. Investigate 
through asking for our literature or, if 
you choose, ask our representative to call 
upon you and make good our claims. 
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Made on one chassis—a body 
type for every requirement. 













Touring Car—$2,750. 


NORDYKE & MARMON CO. 
INDIANAPOLIS (Est. 1851) INDIANA 


Sixty years of successful manufacturing 


HARPER’S WEEK 
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we say. 


A car is no stronger than its weakest part— 
that’s why we combined the best brains in the 
United States to build the GRANT SIX part by 
part in specialized shops. 


How did Mr. Elmer get the benefit of this accu- 
mulated brain-force? By going to specialists who 
had spent their lives in building one particular part 
for an automobile. He didn’t try to establish a 
“ Jack-of-all-Trades Shop.” He didn’t want to 
blind the customer with “Big Floor Space” talk. 
He wanted to offer quality and knew the one 
way to get it—he let only specialists con- 
= parts to the construction of the GRANT 

IX. 


DEALERS—We have some ofen territory and a profitable proposition. 


THE GRANT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
2358 EAST 69th STREET 























How H. H. Elmer used the Brains of 
894 Expert Engineers to design the 


Grant Six 


It's a story that upsets tradition. When we say 894 experts we mean just what 
30 of these designed the axles, 20 different men co-operated to design the 


radiator, 18 others worked out the transmission, and the brains of 42 experienced 
engineers evolved the 50 horsepower T. Head Motor. 
frame, springs, clutch, gears and every other vital part. 


The other 784 planned the wheels, the body, the 


As a single’ example—take the axle (though 
every other part is equally good). It stands to 
reason that the largest axle manufacturer in the 
world can build axles better and sell them cheaper 
than the auto-manufacturer who tries to do it all. 
That’s why the GRANT SIX drives through 
large full floating TIMKEN AXLES with 18-inch 
brake drums—the product of the marvelous TIM- 
KEN PLANT and organization. 


The GRANT SIX is SEMI-ASSEMBLED 
and we are proud of it. The largest shop in the 
world can’t build a car as good. We have an 
illustrated folder that tells the truth about automo- 
bile building. You want it. 


Better investigate. 


Ceyeland 



















Budweiser 


At the Top eS ay 
Because of Quality and Purity ==) 

Bottled with crowns or 
corks only at the Home 
Plant in St. Louis 





The Anheuser-Busch Brewery 


Covers an area of 140 acres of ground, equal to 70 city 
blocks, upon which are located 110 individual buildings. 








CAPACITY 
Brewing Capacity - 2,500,000 barrels per year 
alting Capacity - 2,000,000 bushels per year 
Bottling Works - + — 1,000,000 bottles daily 
Grain Storage Elevators 1,750,000 bushels 
Stockhouses (for lagering) 600,000 barrels 


TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES 
Refrigerator freight cars 1,500 
Horses at home plant - 143 
Wagons at home plant - 78 
Auto Trucks at home plant 74 





Had Power + : a +d power Horses at Branches 483 

rte ower Plant - ’ jorse power Wagons at Branches 430 

Refrigerator Plant 4,000 tons per da 

— =. 1'200 tons vd rad Auto Trucks at Branches 47 
FREIGHT At St. Louis Plant 6,000 people 

Inbound and outbound 50,000 cars per year | At36 Branches 1,500 people 


Total Sales, 1911—1,527,832 Barrels 
Budweiser Bottled Beer Sales, 1911 — 173,184,600 Bottles 


JOHN DAVEY 
Father of Tree Surgery 


COPYRIGHT 1912 
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Trees by 
their attractive- 
ness and their utility 
add to the property and 
rental value of a house, there- 
fore they should receive attention 
—but only by experts. 
We have an interesting book upon 
the subject of Tree Surgery which 
should be read by every man and 
woman who is interested in a home 
and its trees. If you are the owner 
of an estate, a country or city house 
with trees, we will mail you this book 
Free. It explains what the 


Davey Tree Experts 
Do 


It tells the fascinating story of John Davey, 
Father of Tree Surgery—the work he has 
accomplished—the institution he founded, 
and the wonderful results of his work. 
Don't let any man touch a tree on your place 
unless he shows you credentials proving him 
qualified to perform the work. 

All graduates of the Davey Institute of Tree 
Surgery carry such testimony, and are em- 
ployed by the Davey Tree Expert Company— 
WE NEVER LET GOOD MEN GO. 
If you are an owner of trees, they are worth 
saving, and you should write for our book. 
When writing be sure to state the number of 
trees you own and their species. Address: 


The Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc. 
242 Bark Street, KENT, OHIO 


Branch Offices: New York, Chicago, Toronto. 
Canadian Address: 630 Conf. Life Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 


Representatives Available Everywhere 
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You may take chances in 
the city within a_ block or 
two of a tire repair shop, 
but out in the country, tour- 
ing, eighty miles from no- 
where, you must have a tire 
that you can depend upon. 


The Diamond Safety Tread Tire 
is the ideal touring tire. It is 
staunch, rugged, reliable and trou- 
bleless. It is safe in ticklish places 
and under all conditions. It has life 
insurance built into it—and it won’t 
skid either forward or sideways. 
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And it gives you mileage—more even 
than the Diamond Smooth Tread Tire 
= which is greatest in mileage among 


™ smooth tires. 


The Diamond Safety Tread Tire 1s 
an economical all the year round tire. 
Diamond Safety and Smooth Tread Tires 
are made to fit every style of rim. 





i In addition to dependable dealers every- 
where there are FIFTY-FOUR Diamond 

, Service Stations. Diamond Service means 

M more than merely selling tires—it means 

A taking care of Diamond Tire users. 

} The Diamond Rabber @mpany 


AKRON, OHIO 


5 We Could build them Cheaper, But we Won’t 
We Would build them Better, But we Can’t 
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The World’s Calendars 


Or of the many calendars used in all 
times and in all countries the four now 
mainly in use are the Gregorian, Julian, 
Mussulman, and Chinese calendars. 

The Gregorian or new style is the one 
used by all Christian nations except the 
Slavs. The Gregorian calendar dates 
from the year 1582. Before that time 
all Christianity used the Julian calendar, 
which was based on a year of 3654, days, 
though the mean value of the astronomical 
year is only 365 days, five hours, forty- 
eight minutes, and forty-six seconds—a 
slight difference which amounts to one 
entire day in 128 years. 

The civil year of the Julian calendar 
was too long; its beginning incessantly 
retarded the beginning of the solar year; 
and at the end of the sixteenth century 
the calendar was ten days ahead. Pope 
Gregory XIII. ordered the day following, 
October 5, 1582, to be called October 15, 
1582. Having rid the calendar of the 
drag of ten days, the Pope created leap 
year every fourth year. ‘Then calculating 
that this would result in a drag of three 
days every four hundredth year, it. was 
decided to suppress the extra day in the 
last year of each century, unless the cen- 
tury year was exactly divisible by 400. 
Thus the years 1700, 1800, and 1900 were 
not leap years, but the year 2000 will be 
one. The Julian calendar (old style) was 
used all over Europe until the reform in 
the year 1582. 

The present form of the Mussulman 
calendar dates from the first year of the 
Hegira, which began the sixteenth day of 
July in the year 622 a.v. In the Mussul- 
man calendar the months follow the course 
of the moon and are of twenty-nine or 
thirty days; the years are always com- 
posed of twelve months and number 354 
cr 355 days, So the Mussulman year is 
a purely lunar year; and from one year 
to another it begins either ten or eleven 
days earlier in the solar year. Naturally 
enough, the lunar calendar does not corre- 
spond with the division of the seasons, 
and the religious feasts, notably Ramadan 
(the Mussulman Lent), come at different 
times in the year. 

The Chinese calendar is both lunar and 
solar. The Chinese year ordinarily com- 
prises twelve months, but sometimes a 
thirteenth is slipped into the year to es- 
tablish something like harmony between 
the movements of the moon and the move- 
ments of the sun. The common years con- 
tain either 354 or 355 days; and the 
“full ” years, the years of thirteen months, 
contain 384 days. Complex astronomical 
calculations were made by the ancient 
students of the stars, the men who es- 
tablished the Chinese calendar. The civil 
day begins at midnight, it is divided into 
twelve equal parts, and the days have 
no special names. Lunar tables and solar 
tables are required in making a Chinese 
calendar, because the movements of the 
planets are calculated. The results of 
the calculations made with the astro- 
nomical tables then known were published 
in 1644 by the Tribunal of Mathematics 
of Peking for a period beginning in 1624 
and ending in 2021. That publication, 
known under the name of Wan-Nien-Chow, 
is the basis of the calendars presented 
every year to the Emperor and published 
throughout China. 


SINCERITY 


vs. 


HYPOCRISY 


(Continued from page 8) 





My present purpose, however, is not to 
criticize Mr. Taft for the things he should 
not have done—that will come later, after 
he has been nominated for President, and 
when the fight becomes a party question. 
Just now I deem it the duty of good Demo- 
crats as well as good Republicans to pro- 
test in the name of common honesty, 
common decency, and our common coun- 
try against the mad ambition of the 
President's false friend, who is likewise 
a national peril. 

In contrast with the emptiness of Roose- 
velt’s seven years, read the record of 
Taft’s three years: 

He has made the trusts and corpora- 
tions “come to time,” believing that the 
law was made for the regulation of the 
rich and powerful as well as for the weak 
and humble. 

He has convicted the Sugar Trust. 

He has forced the Standard Oil and the 
Tobacco trusts to dissolve. 

He has brought the Whiskey, Lumber, 
and Reef trusts into court. 

He has built the Panama Canal. 

He has reorganized the business of the 
country at the custom-houses, and re- 
covered millions of dollars of unpaid 
duties. - 

He has established a Bureau of Mines 
for the protection of those who are en- 
gaged in this perilous work, 





He has compelled the railroads 


t 
safety appliances for the benciit of att 


men engaged in this dangerous 

He has adopted a_business-! 
in dealing with river and harbc 
tures. 


calling, 
iS Policy 
expendi. 


He has established ~ posta! Savings 
banks. wf 
He has taken the Census Bur iy out of 
politics. . 
He has adopted a wise policy in dealing 
with the conservation of our hhational <% 


sources. 
He has extended the civil service of the 
government. 
He has established the Court of Com- 
merce for the more speedy and just settle. 


ment of questions between the shippers 
and the transportation lines. oe 
He has opened China to the en loyment 


of American capital on equal te:ins wit) 
the rest of the world. 

He has taken judicial appointivents out 
of politics. 

He secured against great opposition the 
passage by Congress of the Reciprocity 
Treaty with Canada. ; 

He has avoided entangling 


: alliances 
with any of the nations. 


He has worked for the peace of the 
world. 
The list of his achievements is :uch too 


long to be given by items; but ai! that he 
has done has been accomplished without 
fuss and feathers, without the ringing of 
bells or the beating of tom-toms. but in 
the ordinary course of business. and jn 
the discharge of his duties as Chicf Magis. 
trate of the country. . 

Strength, courage, decency, respect for 
law and order, sanity, have been the dis. 
tinguishing marks of his great administra. 
tion. He has violated no personal confi- 
dences, he has sought no unfair advap- 
tages, he has not trimmed his sails to 
catch any shifty wind that has blown; he 
has kept his head in all the storm of lies 
that has beaten about him, serene in the 
consciousness of having done his best. He 
is not willing to purchase the favor of the 
people who are flocking for his overthrow 
by the sacrifice of his freedom to do his 
duty as he sees it. 

The question for the Republicans to 
decide for themselves is whether or not 
they will surrender their party organiza. 
tion into the hands of the veriest dema- 
gogue that has ever sought the favor of 
the people, or whether it shall stand for 
the man who has not been cajoled by the 
flatteries of the irresponsible, moved by 
the greed of criminal corporations which 
seek to punish him because he has insisted 
upon the enforcement of the laws, or 
driven from his high purpose by the fury 
of his enemies; the enemies of the people 
not less than the enemies of the President. 
The question for the Republicans to de- 
cide for themselves is whether or not they 
shall ‘contribute by the choice of their 
candidate for President to the mastery of 
the mob or the supremacy of law; whether 
they shall aid in the preservation of rep- 
resentative government or join in revo- 
lution with a tyrant on the throne and 
the guillotine in the street. 

“The malefactors of great wealth” who 
are putting up the money for the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Roosevelt should not make the 
mistake of supposing that they will escape 
with their wealth when the general dis 
tribution begins. They are fooling with 
tire—why should they hope to escape when 
the torch is lighted? What security will 
they have in their possessions when the 
law is made the football of passion, and 
ihe decrees of the courts are reversed by 
popular election? 





Orchard Magic 


SoMETHING once I found... . 
Found and lost long since! 
Glimpse, and shadow-sound, 
Footfalls’ airy prints.— 
In the orchard, in the orchard, 
Gone ere middle of the May, 
Something — some one — found, but lost 
again this many and many 3 day! 


Something—some one—look! 

Nay, ‘tis past, ’tis gone: 
Something—some one—shook 

Branches tinted of the dawn.— 
In the orchard, in the orchard, 

Some one shook that tinted spray: 
But I cannot see her, for the many blos 

soms in the way. 


Something—some one—list! 
Voice? or elfin lute? 
Only music-mist, 
Rising—falling—mute.— 
In the orchard, in the orchard, 
Something sweet sounds far awi¥; 
But I cannot hear hier, for the many bees 
that hum all day. 
Epitn M. Ti0MAs: 


— 
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Peo tT The Chocolate Plant 
adopt pp (ol | THE chocolate plant is a native of 
of the ~~ America. When first introduced into Eu- 
Ng. : + rope chocolate was used only as a luxury, 
Policy mim | but it speedily advanced in popular es- 
‘Pend. | teem. It is now cultivated in countries 
3 @ | far from its original home. The chocolate 
Wings. 4 plant, as well as tea and coffee, has been 
; @ | cultivated from time immemorial. Choco- 
out of B | late as a beverage rapidly made its way 
leali @ | in Europe, beginning in Spain, whither 
ealing H it was first brought. 
nal re. gi The seeds of the chocolate plant are in 
f 73a@ | pods. In preparing the seeds. for market 
OF the - there has been but little change since 
Cc m | carly times. First the seeds are allowed 
Com i@ | to ferment and thus they lose the slight 
Settle. @ | bitterness which they possess when fresh. 
Mppers +| Then they are carefully dried and in this 
, m | condition they stand transportation. In 
”yment a Am: : = 
AE w m | manufacturing the seeds or beans are 
“oe g roasted, by which process the shell of the 
ee - seed becomes detachable from the kernel, 
7“ a ewar which is the part used. Next the roasted 
— | kernels are ground. 
wei + In early times the Mexicans used the 
oe 9 flat stones on which their maize was e 4 . 
bie : Speedometer s word ground for the grinding of the roasted The Chain of Communication 
anees iS ood in court @ | seeds of chocolate. Chocolate consists of 
of tI is & ™@ | the roasted, shelled, and ground seeds. 
e = Sweet chocolate is the same with the addi- : 
uch too J N = tion of sugar and flavoring extracts. Ea Bell Telephone is the center with an extended radius 
that he When the judge fines you & — eare at we Stee oot ne center of the system. This of communication, reaching other 
He more than the cost of a B | moved. Experiments have shown that if | System may be any size or any subscribers. 
5 49 @ | the seeds are rightly treated from the : : + 4s 
be: si Stewart, it's too late to ° first to the last stage of manufacture no shape, with lines radiating However ll the radius. th 
wah = 4 h ch ™ | objection can be urged against the bever- | from any subscriber’s telephone Smail the radius, the step- 
Magis. = discover that you chose . ; ' , : 
: : h t . ages Leesa yr them. It 7 of -_— like the spokes of a wheel by-step extension from neighbor 
- wron speedome er. importance that these seeds should be oie 7 ? : : 
oy a : ee 8 = - grown and selected with the greatest care to the limits of the subscriber’s 2 — aay across 
RS w | and should, after reaching the factory, re- : : € continent without a stopping 
ee ‘ The Stewart can’t tell a o ceive the most careful and skillful treat- prc recs whether ten miles place until the rica rn 
, : e ° e e nt. n ° 7 
auvan a lie—it isn’t built that a every individual have been met. 
as wily Somewhere on the edge of this 
of lies ‘i - ‘ subscriber’s radius is another who There can be no limit to the ex- 
in the , The Kaiser and His Courtiers : : 
my He It represents maximum = AN interesting impasse has arisen in requires a radius of lines stretch- tension of telaghane lines walltthe 
Bhs efficiency in speedom- H+ connection with the presiding officers of Ing still further away. On the whole country is covered. There 
—— @ | the German Reichstag. The Socialists, j shar’ imi 
do his eters. Other makes may 7 being the strongest party, are entitled to edge of this second subscriber's — be no limit to the system of 
me cost more, not because m | "ominate the president, but as their | Yadius is still a third, whose re- which each Bell telephone is the 
ans ( C ” au nies 20 s : 
pag m@ | nominee would not pay obeisance to the | quirements mean a further exten- center, up to the greatest distance 
pk: they are better than the @ | Kaiser by going to court, they contented 7 * ; 
wend - themselves with electing Philipp Scheide- sion of the lines, and so on. that talk can be carried. 
se Stewart, but because mw | mann, one of the most violent antagonists ' 
rt he : hate manaiomens ai“ the Imperial dynasty, first vice-presi- | This ten = of — — these are the fundamental 
vy the w May De illustrate a series O n i 
oie = make less of them. a y ; é y ) eeds of a nation of telephone 
we 7 " overlapping circles. Each addi- users, the Bell System must pro- 
insite é You pay for all the busi- # tional subscriber becomes a new vide universal service. 
he fury don’t d h a 
m ness they don’t do,when 
- people 2 2 AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRA 
— w you pay more than the = a " G PH Com PANY 
0 de- = 
ot they price of the Stewart & ND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
f their i ; 2 
een Speedometer. - One Policy One System Universal Service 
whether H 
of rep- 5 
- aa Four out of every five 5 FIRST 
me and speedometers in use are & OVER THE BARS 
h” who Stewarts. 
nomina- . ° BEST 
ake the . 
poet a Z Magnetic principle, employed in 85 . 
ral dis m per cent of all speedometers, mak- - 
ig with Z ing possible the use of slow mov- @ 
see ming parts; no wear; ball and jewel Phili Scheid Presid 
: Rg bearings: beautiful kmanship: @ pp eidemann, resident 
hen the gm earings; utiful workmanship; K f. and H D ‘cht 
on, and 7 remarkably accurate; 100,000-mile ee, eat Seer are a Ses 
rsed by m season odometer; 100-mile trip dent, leaving the presidency and second 
4 register, can be set back to any vice-presidency to Johannes Kiimpf and 
Sloe [eee a 
: . eC O 2Cce lV ese vo gentieme 
Bes unbreakable flexible shaft; | at court, because Scheidemann will not 
@ drop forged swivel joint that will gy | apply for an audience there also. The 
i pply BALTIMORE 
outwear car; noiseless road wheel ™ | exclusion of the two loyalists because the 
H gears. 4 Socialist will not attend court has created 
: mi | much anger and much amusement in 
m@ | Germariy. Sold atall fi 
a A Was a vel rst-class cafes and by jobbers. 
u Speedometer Guar- & “LANAHAN & SON. Baltimore, Ma 
s w 
| e 
s anteed for Five 5s 
but Is s Y, =| The Andromeda Nebula TEN BOYS 
ay! ' 
sie a ears 4 OnE of the most astonishing objects in Hotel Cumberland 
H m | the heavens is the great nebula in the rom 
wri ' @ | constellation Andromeda, which is visible NEW YORK, Broadway at 54th Street 
B Vrite for hand- ] s 
H some 1912 catalog as a misty speck to the naked eye. It Near 60th St. Sub- 
im lling you why in has long puzzled astronomers because, ‘ way Station, and 
BH our big factory we a while its structure—a series of vast rings 3 63d Street Elevated 
can make the best surrounding a central mass—suggests a Ab 218 © ————— * 4: 
ay; H sacesasuaiea mm | gaseous constitution, its spectrum is con- 1 SHTd Near Depots, Sho By Kate Dickinson Sweetser 
ny_blos: ae. wm | tinuous, resembling that of the sun. It agi fF and Central Park. Illustrated by 
a price * 
= has been suggested that it may be com- MT : Hew sol neat: GEORGE ALFRED WILLIAMS 
WRITE a posed of stars constituting a universe eet y First Class. PRESENTING as complete stosion, in 
TODAY m | external to ours. Studies of its parallax, | ae... Dickens’ own words, the boy lives 
. however, indicate that it is nearer to us : a $ 2 of Oliver Twist, Tiny Tim, Tommy 
Saeek . than some of the well-known stars, such ; maim $2.50 with Bath Traddles, $ ike, “Deputy,” David 
Ri a sansa ood = as Capella; and Gore, the English astron- Se and up. Copperfield sag Kit Nubbles, Paul 
Rim wee Sete m@ | omer, points out that if the Andromeda ~h : Ten minutes walk Dombey, and Pip. — 
on St -4 nebula were assumed to be an external 2 4 pean, Soccer The volume is handsomely illustrated 
ay hee t universe, having a diameter comparable ate 55 by full-page plates, each effectively por- 
iny Be H ewart & Clark Mfg.Co. s with that of the Milky Way, its mass —. Contanenel Gate, A beckGuaerery 
oMAS. B detcoit Chicago emanates Shin Peek means would be forty million million million 4 Prices Moderate. lover of Dickens will cherish, and that will 
: - Clevsiand Philadelphia KansasCity Los Angeles times the mass of the sun. This is re- Send for Booklet. furnish to young folks a delightful intro- 
ae Minneapolis Indianapolis © London _—Paris garded as incredible ‘and so may be taken duction to the reading of Dickens’ works. 
[enn cUABURERERReeeeeeEs as an additional argument in favor of the HARRY P. STIMSON, Formerly with Hotel Imperial . Illustrated. Price $2.00 
DRENate view that this nebula is a member of our Only New York Hotel Window Screened Throughout (Imprint of R. H. Russell) 
ga boxe" system, HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N.Y. 
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IRESTONE’S way  s getting 
‘extra mileage out of a tire, is. 
to build extra. mileage into it. 


wes 


Firestone 


Tires hold the world’s record for durability and speed. 


Firestone 


Tires are made in the largest and most modern 
equipped tire building in the world. 


Fi restone 


Tires have never had an ‘‘off”’ year. 


\ Firestone 


Tires give you the 


Most Miles 
Per Dollar 


It costs much more to build tires 
to the “Firestone” standard of 
stout construction, durable rubber 
and rigid inspection. 


































Yet Firestone Tires cost you 
only about 5% more than tires 
made the ordinary way—a differ- 
ence that is many times repaid in 
extra miles of service. 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


“America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers” 


AKRON, OHIO, and all Principal Cities 


































































1899, raised the coast for a long distance. 
Earthquakes are limited to two zones; 
one embraces Himalaya, Asia Minor, the 

Untm very recently’ all earthquake | coasts of the Adriatic, Italy, the Alps, 
shocks were attributed to voleanie mani- | the Pyrenees, Algeria, Andalusia, and 
festations. But often the earth is agitated | southern Portugal; the other zone com- 
in regions where there — voleanoes. prises the two coasts of the Pacific Ocean. 
Hence the belief has arisen that earth- [ ‘The majority of earthquakes have been 


The Cause of Earthquakes 





quakes may arise independently of vol- | produced in the first zone. 
canie action. Very often, again, when 

volcanoes are in eruption there are no 

earthquakes. 


Subterranean cave-ins are often the 
cause of earthquakes; they are the con- 
sequences of the action of subterranean 
water. When water runs through lime- 
stone it carves out grottoes and terraces 
or galleries. When in its underground 
run it comes in contact with gypsum or 
rock - salt it these substances 
and thus vacuums are formed in the 
depths of the earth. When the water 


The Improved Submarine 


Hap Captain “ Nemo” of the Nautilus 
patrolled the underseas to-day he would 
probably have “butted up” against a 
submarine equipped to send him to the 
bottom. 

The year 1912 will mark a record in the 
development of the submarine. For the 
has worn the earth thin the earth gives | first time submarines are to be armed 
way and the subterranean cave-in shakes | with guns. England, the United States, 
the regions above it. In well-worked coal- | and Germany have introduced small 
mines great hollows are made which pro- | ordnance in new designs. These guns, 
duce similar results. of course, are not intended to give battle 

The layers forming the solid envelope | to a Dreadnought, against which their dis- 
of the earth are neither homogeneous nor | charge would take effect like peanuts, but 
regularly distributed. Limestone hits | to attack the conning-towers and hulls of 
granite ‘and relative ly recent rocks overlie | hostile submarines and for defense against 
ancient masses. Limestone and schist lie | an enemy’s destroyers. One vessel just 
together like folded cloth; layers of the completed in England carries on a dis- 
same age are separated by abrupt gaps | appearing mount a small quick-firing gun, 
and breaks and by the débris cast out | which, when the boat is about to dive, 
on either side. sinks into the interior of the hull, where 

The crust of the earth has been compared | two water-tight doors close down on it. 
to marquetry composed of many parts Some of the newest submarines have 
which must have been joined, broken, and | three torpedo tubes—two in the bow and 
joined again many times. Its component | one in the stern. Experts predict a great 
parts are unstable, their movements are | future for this type of craft; which, they 
still in progress; they shift and possibly | claim, will shortly replace destroyers and 
their sudden shifting causes the upper | torpedo-boats. The main difficulty is that 
crust to tremble. submarines lie so low in the water that 

The best evidence in favor of this ex- | the field of vision from their bridge is 
planation is that the great earthquakes | limited. To aid her the vessel is usually 
have devastated countries where the geo- accompanied by a cruiser. When the 
logical layers show traces of cave-ins and | enemy is located by wireless telegraphy 
slips. In Japan an earthquake raised | this parent ship will retire. The sub- 
the ground about twenty-one feet and the | marines will run in, showing only from 
rise ran for a distance of 112 kilometers. | time to time their periscopes above water. 
An earthquake in Alaska, occurring in © Unless the enemy be moving fast away, 


dissolves 
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in. the World 


*75. 


(In Canada, $95) 
Everything included 
No Extras 


writers—how all superfluous 


practically nothing. 


turer in the world ever dared to make. 


Write for the 


why in important tests (in the U.S. 





Story About a 
Crooked Path— 


and how it applies to typewriters 


You’ve heard the story of how a hundred 
thousand people a day are losing time and ener:y 
following a narrow, crooked, city street, which 
years ago was started by a blind calf wanderi..¢ 
through a meadow. 

There is a similar story about typewriters. When 
the first machines were built, they had a square, 
upright frame, to which the mechanism was ;'- 
tached. Today countless people are subjected to 
inconvenience because nearly all typewriters are 
built along the lines of the ‘‘ beaten path ” 
out by the maker of the first machine, thirty-/ 
years ago—with one exception, the ROYAL. 


The Best Built Typewriter 


The inventor of the Royal worked in a straight 
line. First he designed a mechanism unquestion- 
ably superior; then made a frame to fit. 
explains why in lines of construction the Royal 
differs fundamentally from other standard type- 
structure and 
parts are eliminated and repair expense cut to 


It explains the wonderful simplicity of the Royal in its mechanical operations, 
with its consequent ease of writing and never-wear-out durability. 
we are able to attach to every Royal a guarantee the like of which no other manufac- 
READ IT! 


This remarkable book sho book shows rs saniples of ¢ of the beautiful work of this machine, and shows 


established a new standard of typewriter service and value, 


Demonstration freely given—in your own office without obligation. Don’t. under any cir- 
cumstances, buy any typewriter until you investigate the Royal. Write New York office, 


Royal Typewriter Co., Room 73, Royal Typewriter Building, New York 
Branch offices and agencies in all principal cities of the world 


mark: ( | 











We 
Guarantee 


That the Royal Standard Typewriter 
is made of the highest grade ma- 
terials obtainable and. by the 
most skillful workmen money 
A 
That it will do work of the 
best quality for a greater 
length of time at less ex- - 
pense for upkeep than 
any other typewriter. 
less of price. 
ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
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Postal Service for instance) the Royal has 
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they have every chance of scoring hits. 
Gun-fire cannot affect them. They offer 
no target submerged. There is nothing, 
in short, to unnerve their crews and they 
can close in until their torpedoes cannot 
miss. 

There remains to be overcome one funda- 
mental fault in the submarine: its slow 
speed under water. In this respect, three 
British submarines last year were sub- 
jected to an endurance test of nine thou- 
sand miles. Starting from Portsmouth, 
they accomplished the voyage to Hong- 
kong in ten weeks and a day. Stoppages 
for fuel, repainting, ete., were made at 
Gibraltar, Tunis, and Malta. The Suez 
Canal was safely negotiated at a speed 
of twelve knots, all traffic being suspended 
to permit the passage. Further calls be- 
fore the squadron reached its destination 
were a couple of days, respectively, at 
Aden and Colombo. The voyage was en- 
tirely without accident, since an officer 
who was washed overboard from one sub- 
marine was rescued after he had been in 
the water fifteen minutes. 





How Precious Stones Are 
Intitated 


THE makers of imitation gems copy 
Nature with remarkable success. 

Zircons are composed of silica and 
zirconia. ‘Their luster is deceptive, a 
means having been discovered of extract- 
ing the color, thus leaving them diamonds 
to all appearances, although their false- 
ness promptly proclaims itself under test. 

Precious stones are frequently dyed 
with such thoroughness that, it is said, 
the stone may be broken without discovery 
of the process—that is, by the uninitiated. 

The village of Oberstein, in Germany, 
devotes itself to the making of imitation 
jewelry and the dyeing of chalcedony and 
other stones. The onyx, carnelian, blood- 
stone, and agate may be enriched in color 
by immersion in the dye-pot. The stones 
are placed in vessels containing the color- 





ing matter and are then subjected to great 
heat for periods varying from a few hours 
to a week or more. In the case of chal- 
cedony, which shows bands of different 
degrees of intensity, certain of the bands 
take the color and others do not. The 
stone then receives a further stewing in 
pots containing other dyes. 

Fluorspar is capable of great improve- 
ment in tint when subjected to a_heat- 
ing process and crucidolite is given a 
hue of blood-red by a similar method. 

The emerald and the cat’s-eye are of 
all stones the most easily imitated. One 
family at Oberstein is said to possess the 
secret of converting crucidolite into cat’s- 
eye. Cat’s-eye may also be made of ara- 
gonite, some of the hornblendes, and even 
of fibrous gypsum. 





Smelter Stacks 


Ir is generally supposed that the stacks 
of smelters are built to a great height in 
order to get rid of the smoke. That is 
a, the reason, but it is principally 

ecause the higher the stack the greater 

the saving in metals to the smelting com: 
pany. The action of the blast-furnaces 
carries fine dust containing minute pat 
ticles of gold or silver out with the fumes. 
This is first precipitated in what is called 
a dust-chamber, a room several hundred 
feet in length and many times wider than 
the vent from the furnace. Much of the 
dust settles there. Then the fumes from 
the molten metal enter the stack. By 
that time their temperature is yreatly 
reduced. The higher the stack the cooler 
the dust will become, and the wider it 
is the slower, relatively, it will move % 
it approaches the top. After it cools it 
loses a measure of its buoyancy and set 
tles down to the base of the stack. ‘The 
dust is gathered up by mec! hanical 
scrapers in the flue chambers, is dam) 
ened, and pressed into little disks like 
biscuits. When these dry they are throw! 
back into the blast-furnaces again. 
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Black Suns 


Tue widely published discovery of a 
plack or extinct sun in the Milky Way, a 
sun running aldng earth’s itinerary, 
started astronomical calculations as to the 
jossible results of a collision between the 
earth and any other solid body. Among 
the possible ills of earth is the hypo- 
thetical shock with some other celestial 
sphere. The end of the earth by collision 
with a comet is admittedly unlikely; the 
earth has passed through comets’ tails 
repeatedly, notably in 1910, when Halley’s 
comet swept us with her appendage with- 
out producing any inconvenience. As- 
phyxia as a result of the impregnation of 
the earth’s atmosphere with a cometary 
atmosphere is possible only in the im- 
agination of intellectual speculators who 
are always prompt to interpet the doubt- 
ful results and premature conclusions of 
spectrum analysis. Cometary gases seem 
to be so rarefied that man can form no 
conception of their thinness; they are 
hundreds of times lighter than the vacuum 
in the best pneumatic machine. But 
comets are not the only celestial pro- 
jectiles to be feared by earth. Space is 
yast, and the intervals which separate 
the stars, the innumerable suns scattered 
through the heavens, are fantastic, almost 
inconceivable by minds accustomed to ter- 
restrial distances. 

In one respect, earth’s sun is like its 
sister suns—it can never be found in the 
same place twice. All the suns move on 
special tracks that have been studied half 
a century by astronomers; and nothing 
learned by the astronomers has confirmed 
the theory of an imminent meeting be- 
tween the earth and any heavenly body. 
Qn a fine summer night, when the skies 
sparkle with stars, Vega, a blue sun, is 
seen in the constellation of Lyra. If a 
man could fly a thousand miles a sec- 


ond, when he reached the spot Vega would . 


not be there. That sun, like earth’s sun, 
is incessantly moving on. The latest and 
best measurements show that most of the 
stars travel in groups separated by dif- 
ferent distances. The greater part of the 
starry host gather in one region, like the 
stars visible in the constellation of Taurus, 
which are impelled by the same movement 
toward a star in the constellation of 
Orion. There in about fifty millions years 
they will form a group as compact as that 
of the Pleiades. 

Astronomers know that there are suns 
which seem to be launched in space with- 
out relation to their celestial neighbors. 
No one knows whence or how they came. 
The mean movement of the stars is from 
twenty to forty kilometers per second; 
the star 1830 Grombridge moves at a 
speed of 225 kilometers per second. It 
sems to be traversing the universe 
through and through in a straight line, 
like a projectile sent out by a determined 
will against some inaccessible region. The 
stars called by the ancients “ fixed ” were 
called so to distinguish them from 
“planets” or “ wandering” stars; they 
move on their own account and so me- 
thodicaily that their positions can be cal- 
culated minutely. The spectroscope shows 
whether a so-called “ fixed” star is mov- 
ing toward the earth or away from it and 
makes it easy to estimate the movement. 
Should it be proved that any star has 
been moving toward the earth or is so 
moving, many generations will have time 
to live and to die before the movement 
of the star will be of any practical im- 
portance to the earth. No star is nearer 
the earth than Alpha in the Centaur. Yet, 
should it be traveling directly toward us 
at the rate of 100,000 kilometers per 
hour, earth would have 13,032 years and 
264 days in which to prepare for the col- 
lision. But 13,000 years are as nothing 
compared with the slow revolutions of the 
heavenly bodies. A star shines millions 
of years before its light goes out. The 
greater stars grow old still more slowly, 
though all are tending toward the same 
fate—extinetion. They will grow cold; 
scoria will form on their surfaces; little 
by little their elements will run together; 
a crust will appear and the death agony 
will begin. A few more million years and 
the internal gases will burst the outer 
crust: violent explosions will take place; 
for a time volcanic conditions will master 
the extinct sun; and then all will die out 
and the black sphere will roll its dead 
body through the burial fields of the stars. 

The astronomer has registered many 
black suns which are portions of more or 
less complex stellar systems. Most of the 
stars whose brilliant light has changed 
color within a time relatively short are 
very closely united double stars, couples 
formed by the association of a bright sun 
and a black sun whose life must have 
died out thousands of centuries ago, 
though it has continued and still con- 
tinues to turn its lifeless body around the 
fiery ‘urnace of a living sun. When the 
dark dise of the extinct sun passes be- 
fore the glowing sun the light of the live 
Sun gradually grows dim. The action is 
So well known and understood that 
astronomers calculate far-off eclipses to 

€ second. 
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be measured in mechanical terms 


We have repeatedly stated that Speedwell worth does not 
lie in any manifest superiority of this or that or the other 
specification here and there over the car—but rather in 
the uniformally high quality of every ounce of material 
and its machining and assembly, in the correctly bal- 
anced design and perfect inter-relation of the units. 


‘*T bought a touring car over a year ago and drove it about 
30,000 miles with such satisfaction as to cause me to buy, 
since January Ist, two additional closed cars of the same 
make. I have owned expensive imported cars as well as 
domestic ones, costing twice as much as the Speedwell, 
and from the standpoint of economy of operation and 
general all-round satisfaction, I would not trade one 
Speedwell for the many others I have owned.” 











Speedwell perfection cannot 


OW 0 LAY 


Here is one of hundreds of similar statements from | 
owners, which bear testimony to the same remark- 
able motor car perfection: 

















(Signed) F. M. ANDREWS. 


(A prominent New York Architect.) 


Speedwell four, five and seven-passenger models, fully equipped, 
pewene vecsatirchy -h a $2700, $2750, and $2900. 

e two-passenger Roadster and Speed Car, i ial, 
at $2500 and $2700. ” secant 








Speedwell Speed Car—two passenger, $2,700. 


Literature upon request. 


THE SPEEDWELL MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
415 ESSEX AVE., DAYTON, OHIO 
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There are legions of black suns in the 
heavens, stars which have lived their life. 
But few of them have been catalogued. 
Many of them have never been seen nor 
shall be seen, because when a dark star 
is traveling alone, going its way, there 
is nothing to give an indication of its 
presence. If such a star has been hasten- 
ing toward the earth in the path of the 
earth’s sun, coming toward the earth at 
speed greater than the speed of the earth’s 
movement, the position is like that of 
trains on a railroad where the engine- 
driver must keep watch ahead of him and 
behind him. 

If a black sun should collide with the 
earth nothing could halt the sun in its 
deflected run through space. Running in 
the night, the engineer peers from his win- 
dow, watches the signals and the road to 
make sure that the way is clear before 
he opens his valves. His train bears 
lights, as does the express on its way to 
cross his path. The astronomer follows 
the march of the earth as it passes be- 
tween the piles of celestial beacons; but 
he has no signals, nothing to warn him 
that a black sun is running to meet him 
or running after him. In either case the 
collision, head on or rear end, must come. 





Metals as Fertilizers 


CERTAIN experiments are being made at 
present which, though not yet completed, 
tend to show that certain metals exercise 
a favorable influence on vegetation. 
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This happens, for instance, with the 
salts of manganese. It is said by the ex- 
perimenters that very small quantities of 
this product are sufficient to increase from 
ten to twenty, even sometimes thirty, per 
cent. the productiveness of the soil. In 
support of this idea are cited a multitude 
of satisfactory results against very few 
failures. When it is definitely known by 
the gardener just how to employ the 
manganese without undue waste, it 1s 
prophesied that it will be put into every- 
day use. 

The same thing applies to other metals, 
notably to zine, of which vestiges are 
found in the ashes of certain plants. 
Scientists have demonstrated that the 
addition of a very small quantity of zinc 
favors the growth and development of 
vegetables. 

But there is a strange feature in this 
discovery. As these metals are always 
employed in very minute doses, it is ap- 
parent that they do not act as manures— 
that is to say, they are not “food” for 
worn-out soil. What then? The precise 
explanation has not yet been offered, but 
they seem to exercise a stimulating action 
which assists the plants in the assimilat- 
ing of much greater quantities of nutritive 
elements. If we may compare the action 
of a vegetable growth with that of the 
human body, we might say that these 
metals seem to act more like alcohol or 
coffee than like beefsteak. 

The action of manganese seems to be 
explained by its animating the textures 
and the so-called organic liquids of the 
plants on which it works as a ferment. A 





Frenchman has uttered the dictum that 
manganese seems to be the efficient “ soul ” 
of those vegetables whose life is subordi- 
nated to it, just as the life of the red 
globules in the blood is subordinated to 
iron. At any rate, by its intervention the 
plant is able to fix the oxygen without 
which it would be impossible for it to 
grow or even to live. A similar phe- 
nomenon must take place through’ the 
action of zine and also with aluminum, to 
which are attributed like properties. 





The Oldest Egg 


Nor so long ago a party of explorers, 
members of the Archeological Society of 
Mayence, found, during their excavations 
in the ancient Moguntiacum, a hen’s egg 
which was estimated to have been buried 
for something like nineteen centuries. 

Moguntiacum was built by Drusus, the 
son of the Roman Emperor Augustus, in 
the year 14 B.c. Upon the site of the 
ancient Roman castrum or encampment 
near the city the excavations in question 
brought to light many interesting relies, 
including some water cisterns of Roman 
make. It was in one of these, which was 
located twenty feet below the ground, that 
a damaged Roman clay-pot was found 
containing the shell of a broken egg and 
also a whole egg that had been kept from 
being smashed by a sherd of the damaged 
pot, which covered it. The ancient egg 
was turned over to the municipal museum. 





Goodrich—the Original American 
Clincher—started right fifteen years 
ago, by adopting and perfecting the 


integral - 
sy ton Molded Construction. 


Tires ‘‘ built as a 

unit, cured as a 

unit’’ proved great- 

est in strength,— 

cohesion, — mileage 
service, then, as now. 


Today, the strongest 
adherents of other 
methods are turning 
to the molded process. 

They know now it is the 
best way to make a good 
automobile tire. 


We did the experiment- 

ing long ago—and offer 

=" a two-fold bene- 
LS 


Sound construction ; 


to begin with and 
more than a dec- 
ade of important 
improve- 
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ments—including the inimitable 


White Tough Tread 


Goodrich Tires are made in all 
styles, to fit all rims and 
to suit all purposes. 


There has never 


the direct, unforced 
demand for these tires 
did not exceed by thou- 
sands the utmost ca- 
acity of our factories. 
The issue has been met 
this year by a 
tremendously 
increased capacity 
which will enable us to 


care for dealers and users 
to the fullest extent. 


Now is the time to 
decide. Will it be 
—good value? 
—organized service? 
—a square deal? 
or—‘‘ just 
tires’’? 


The B.F. Daath = 


Akron ,Ohio 


Branches in all 
Principal Cities 


Largest tn the World 





Wholesale Tire 
Depots Everywhere 
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TheWhittierlnn 


Sea Gate—New York Harbor 


An Ideal Hotel Home 


for Summer — Open from 
May to November 


The Inn is situated in a private 
park maintained by the local cot- 
tage community. 

Rooms with private bath and 
porch. 

Rooms are available in nearby 
cottages to those who prefer them, 
service and privileges of the Inn 
being the same. 

A clean broad beach with ample 
bathing facilities. Tennis, baseball, 
rowing and sailing. 

Private boat service to and from 
New York City. Also frequent 
train service to Brooklyn. 


Telephone Garage 


A Delightful Place—Just 45 Minutes 
by Private Boat from New York 
Rates and Booklet Upon Application 











‘*A Better Day’s Profits”’ 


is the title of a new Burroughs 
book on Scientific Management 
in the Retail Business. 

It tells the Principles by which 
the most successful Retailers have 
cut out the wastes and losses, and 
multiplied their profits. 

It shows how chain stores, with 
cut prices, make money while 
driving the little fellows out of 
business. 

The manager of any Retail 
store can get ome copy without 
charge or obligation by asking 
for it on his letterhead. Others 
can get the book at 50 cents a 
copy—stemps or money’. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 


17 Burroughs Block, Detroit, Michigan. 














The Eternal Feminine 
Monologues by May Isabel Fisk 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.00 net 
HARPER & BROTHERS - NEW YORK 





OF BRAINS 


1GARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST= 


FOR MEN 








European Plan, $1.50 and up, 





THE RITTENHOUSE HOTEL 


Chestnut and Twenty-Second Streets 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A quiet, refined, home-like hotel, catering to discriminating, per 
R. VAN GILvDER, Manager. 





t and tr guests. 


American Plan, $4.00 and up. 














Atlantic Icebergs 


THE vessel that traverses the Atlantic 
runs a chance of meeting in the open sea 
a craft that carries no lights, makes no 
signal, and turns neither to the right nor 
to the left for approaching ships. These 
craft constitute a very great danger for 
transatlantic navigation. They are the 
icebergs floating down from the polar 
regions. ‘They are most numerous in the 
neighborhood of forty degrees north lati- 
tude and fifty degrees west longitude. 

Icebergs, so plentiful in that neighbor- 
hood, are never seen-along the Atlantic 
coast below Newfoundland. The reason 
for this is plain. ‘The great blocks of ice 
descending from Baffin’s Bay do not find 
water enough to float them when they 
reach the banks of Newfoundland. 

Accordingly they drift seaward, turn- 
ing, twisting, plunging as they do so, and 
are borne on by the polar current until, 
passing into the Gulf Stream, they gradu- 
ally melt in the warmer waters. 

An English steamer encountered three 
hundred and fifty-one of these icebergs 
whose height above the water varied from 
a few feet to more than three hundred. 
Some of these mountains of ice were sev- 
eral miles in length. Only one-ninth of 
an iceberg ordinarily projects above water, 
a fact which goes to prove that the largest 
of these masses reached a depth of one 
thousand to one thousand five hundred 
feet below the surface. 





Where -the Pianos Go 


Wuat becomes of all the old pianos? 
Thousands of new pianos are sold every 
year, the greater number to those who 
already have musical instruments. The 
salesman allows a liberal price for the old 
piano in trade, accepts a little cash, and 
takes the balance on monthly payments. 
Now while he has sold one piano he has 
just as many on his hands as before, for 
he has accepted an old one. What be- 
comes of it? He does not care to sell 
it to some one who has never had a piano 
if he can avoid it, for if the process of 
trading continued he would soon be fol- 
lowing himself around in a circle and 
there are no dividends in that. 

He must find a market for the old 
musical instrument. 

To do this he repairs and revarnishes 
the old piano, boxes it, and, with hun- 
dreds of others, it is shipped to South 
America, Africa, Asia, and other be- 
nighted portions of the world, where it 
is sold to the natives, who yearn for 
music and whose ambition is to drum 
out tunes on an instrument of their own. 

These pianos are sold for a_ small 
amount down and the balance in monthly, 
‘sometimes weekly, payments extended 
over a long period of time: 

In this way the dealer gets back not 
only the price he allows for the old piano 
in the first place, but the cost of repair- 
ing, boxing, and shipping, with interest 
added to each of the charges. 





Hard and Soft Pencils 


Wuat makes a pencil hard or soft? 
Graphite, which composes the writing 
crayon in the pencil, is, as everybody 


knows, so soft that it will not scratch: 


the most highly polished surface of bur- 
nished gold. Yet there are pencils so 
hard that they actually scratch the paper. 
A pencil is hard or soft in proportion to 
the amount of clay added to the graphite. 
A pencil cannot be composed wholly of 
graphite, for the reason that it would 
fall into a powder. Hence the use of clay 
as a binding element. Sometimes the clay 
is not evenly distributed through the mass 
and then one strikes a place that sets one’s’ 
nerves on edge. That does not happen so 
much as was the case a few years ago. 
Graphite is pure carbon, like that con- 
tained in the diamond. The clay used is 
the finest that can be found and without 
grit. 





Disinfection of Books 


THE danger from contagion from books 
that have been in the hands of persons 
suffering from various diseases has led to 
the invention of various methods of dis- 
infection, of which none appears to be 
more effective than an apparatus devised 
by Marsoulan of Paris. 

His process embraces two parts. In the 
first place, the books are placed in a 
“beater” where a strong current of air 
opens every leaf and an aspirator sucks 
out the dust and deposits it in aseptic 
water; then they are suspended in a dis- 
infector, the covers being bent back and 
held by clips so that the leaves are wide- 
ly opened and placed over a heater which 
for a long time subjects them to a tem- 
perature of 167 degrees Fahrenheit. The 


paper is not damaged, and the efficiency 


of the process is said to have been demon- 
strated beyond question. 
















Do Away 
With the Truss 


New Appliance invented guarantee to 
retain rupture comfortably at all times 


Sent on Trial 


_ It is a well-known fact that while great 
improvements have been made in alinost 
every conceivable thing to lessen the bur. 
dens of afflicted mankind everywhere 
and to make the sufferer more comfortoble. 
the undisputed fact still remains that 
ruptured men who are not only disqualified 
for work, but are also suffering untold 
misery and are each moment in danger of 
death, have been absolutely compelled to 
wear the same old, bye emg & cumbersome, 
torturous trusses that their forefathers used 
in the Dark Ages. 

he pad or devise that is applied to 
the rupture is the all important feature 
of any mechanical arrangement for re- 
taining rupture. Nearly all the trusses 
of to-day consist of a pad of wood, hard 
rubber, or felt attached to a band of stee] 
or cloth with great pads on the hack 
which necessarily press ig and often 
disease parts of the body that before were 
in a perfectly healthy condition. 









































F 
C. E. BROOKS, the Inventor of the 
Rupture Appliance 

| 


The Brooks Appliance is fitted with 
an AUTOMATIC AIR-CUSHION which 
follows every movement of the body, al- 
ways covers the ruptured spot and is al- 
ways where it should be to do the most 
good. The part of the cushion which 
comes in contact with the skin is soft, 
pliable gum rubber. It clings closely, so 
that irritation and slipping is impossi- | 
ble, and yet it is cool and comfortable | 
because of the constant circulation of air | 
through it. It is simple of construction, 
so there is nothing to get out of order— 
nothing that can break. | 

We are selling this Appliance under a | 
positive guarantee of money refunded if | 
not satisfactory. We do guarantee 
to qure any more than any doctor will 
guarantee to cure his patient. We DO | 
guarantee to furnish a perfect fitting Ap- 
pliance, one that will give the wearer solid 
comfort and retain the protrusion at all | 
times and under all circumstances. 

The purchaser is the sole judge of the 
efficiency of the eee. and if for any 
reason whatever which does not have to 
be furnished us it is returned, the price 
paid will be refunded in full. Thus you see 
1t is sold strictly on its merits. 

This Appliance is endorsed and adopted 
by thousands of physicians, and we can 
furnish references and recommendations 
in any county or city in the U.S. A. The 
United States War Department has 
urchased quantities of our Appliances 
as Hospital use during the past eight 
years, and this fact alone stands out as 
greater proof of its efficiency than any 
argument we could advance. 

Further information regarding the Ap- 
pliance, rules for self measurements and 

logue sent Free in sealed envelope. 


Brooks Appliance Co. 
1224 State Street, - «© Marshall, Mich. 


Soo-Nipi Park Lodge 


(On Incomparable Lake Sunapee) 


Elevation, 1200 feet 
7 hours from New York—4 hours from Boston 











































A thoroughly up-to-date hotel with sixteen cottages 
furnished with every modern appointment conducive 
to health, convenience and pleasure. Sp!endidly situ- 
ated in a heavily timbered park of 400 acres. Beach 
bathing; trout, salmon, and bass fishing; canoeing, 
sailing and the centre of most picturesque region for 
motor trips in New England. New garage. Splendid 
Golf Course and Tennis Courts. New York physician. 
On the route of the Ideal Tour. Midway between 
Manchester, Vt., and Bretton Woods, White Moun- 
tains. For further information write to 


LEWIS S, PARSONS, Mgr., 
Bertha Ruffner Hotel Bureau, 1122 B’way, New York 


‘To Writers: 


‘THE Epitor (‘The Journal of Information for Literary 
Workers), in its 18th year, the magazine of which Jack 
London said: “I may not tell a hundredth part of what! 
learned from THE EpiTok, but I may say that it taught 
me how to solve the stamp and landlord problems; 

brings to your notice the unusual opportunities offere 

to literary workers at this time to dispose of manu 
scripts. Prizes of $1,500 are offered for verses 
alone. Details in current number which will be sent 
for 15 cents. The yearly subscription is $1.00. ; 
Tue Epitor, Box 760, Ridgewood, New Jersey- 


Camp Life in the 
Woods 


By W. H. GIBSON 


A book full of woodcraft and valuable 
information. 16mo, $1.00. 
Illustrated by the Author. 


Harper & Brothers, Publishers, New York 


NTS SECURED OR OUR 
FEE RETURNED 
Send sketch for free search of Patent Office Records, 
How to Obtain 2» Patent and What te Inver 
with list of inventions wanted and prizes ©!'¢' 
inventions sent free. Patents advertise: 


free. c 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washingto:. D. © 
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The TUTO horn has solved the warning 
signal problem for the public and the car owner 
by providing two separate signals, a low note 
for all ordinary purposes (replacing the bulb 
hom) and a loud note for emergency or for use 
when the low note fails to attract instant attention. 


The TUTO horn produces these two dis- 
tinct signals by the use of one born, one button, 
one cord and one battery and the completeness 
of the fixtures makes it possible to have a neat 
and most reliable job of installing, which is 
devoid of troubles and insures constant operation. 


TUTO HORN 


A Two-Tone Electric Horn 
The special TUTO fixtures make it possible 


to place the bu:ton on the steering wheel, right 
under the thumb so as to be operated without 
any effort on the part of the driver. 


An ordinary pressure on this TUTO button 
produces the low-abrupt-tone which warns 
effectively, fully 90 fer cent of the time. 
A further or complete pressure on the same 
bution instantly gives the loud-abrupt-one which 
is sufficiently strong to demand attention under 
extreme conditions of traffic or travel. 


The TUTO horn is the only horn with the 
“two-tone” feature, the only horn coming com- 
plete with special fixtures to make a permanent 
and neat installation. 


The cost of the TUTO 
is $25.00 for any finish-— 
either brass, nickle, black 
enameled, etc.,—and com- 
plete equipment of installing 
(see cut). Almost every 
dealer now sells the TUTO 
HORN. If your dealer 
hasnt TUTOS in stock — 
we will ship you a TUTO 
on receipt of price and re- 
turn your money if you are 
not entirely satisfied. 


THE DEAN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


246 Taylor Avenue, ELYRIA, OHIO 


“Look for Dean where Quality’s seen” 























A SOUVENIR or a ‘‘ Suggestion 
Gift ” for the Automobile Enthu- 
siast—A MINIATURE RUBBER 
AUTO TIRE, 

\ Plain Tire, 10c. A Watch Fob, 
10c. Auto Wheel Paper Weight, 
25c. Auto Wheel Watch Fob, 25c. 
These are the most popular, at- 
tractive automobile novelties on 
sale to-day. Send price for a 
sample. Prices in quantities with 
special lettering on request. 
Oakland Advertising Co., 

Dept. I., Akron, Ohio. 











Get it now. 





and prices of all our models, including 
Cruisers, Commercial Launches, Runabouts, 
Family Launches, Canoes, Row etc. 
THE CLEVELAND AUTO BOAT MFG. CO. Deal 





Fig Cake 


The Fig Cake is unusual, but when made after 
the Borden recipe, it gives perfect satisfaction 
i] 82d is good and wholesome for the whole 
family. Don’t fail to use the incomparable 


BORDEN’S EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK 


iS eeemeneneael 
Write for 
Borden's Recipe Book 


BORDEN’S 
CONDENSED MILK CO. 








HARPER’S 
The Effects of Ozone 


OzoNE has been known for nearly one 
Lundred and thirty years, and for most 
of this period it has had a reputation 
as a useful gas for destroying decaying 
matter and for bracing or toning the sys- 
tem; but very little accurate knowledge 
about its physiological action had been 
gathered until quite recently. Ozone is 
really a special form of oxygen, one that 
bears the atoms of the gas in a more con- 
densed condition so that each molecule 
can exert more energy than a molecule of 
oxygen in the ordinary condition. It has 
been supposed that because of its greater 
energy it must be beneficial to living 
things, stimulating various internal proc- 
esses. 

But careful experiments tend to change 
our regard for ozone. When the air con- 
tains one per cent. of ozone it will kill 
many small animals in one hour. When 
the amount is reduced to one-half per 
cent. the animals are killed in two hours. 
An examination of the animals after death 
showed that the immediate cause of death 
was inflammation of the lungs. The lungs 
were also found to show swellings caused 
by accumulations of lymph. 

It has been supposed that ozone is bene- 
ficial, because it destroys germs and 
poisons by oxidizing them. But there is 
no reason to expect it to confine its action 
to these substances and to avoid the 
normal tissues of the body. As a matter 
of fact, it attacks all organic matter with- 
out discrimination. This explains why 
animals killed by ozone showed inflamma- 
tion of the lungs. LEarlier experiments 
showed that warm-blooded animals are 
more sensitive to the action of ozone than 
are cold-blooded animals. 

Two English biologists have recently 
conducted a new series of experiments 
with ozone. The experiments were made 
at first on small animals, such as mice, 
rats, and cats; later they used dogs and 
goats, and finally some experiments were 
made on human subjects. The smaller 
animals died in two hours when the at- 
mosphere contained as little as from 
tifteen to twenty parts of ozone per mil- 
lion. They showed acute inflammation 
of the trachea and of the lungs. An 
examination of the gas breathed out by 
animals inhaling ozone showed that all 
the ozone remains in the body, being 
either absorbed by the soft mucous lining 
or forming chemical combinations. 

In the experiments with human sub- 
jects two or three parts of ozone in a 
million parts of air were sufficient to 
produce irritation, headache, and a feeling 
of oppression. This quantity ordinarily 
affords no danger to human beings, for 
then the odor is quite distinct and the 
irritation is perceptible, causing coughing. 

Ozone has been used as a germicide and 
as a deodorizer. Its action as a de- 
odorizer has been attributed to its power 
to destroy bacteria. But the latest ex- 
periments show that it does not destroy 
the odorous substances, but simply coun- 
teracts the smell. When the ozone is 
removed mechanically or chemically, the 
odorous substances used in the experi- 
ments are just as offensive to the nostrils 
as they were before. 

As many odors have a depressing effect 
upon the system, the use of ozone as a 
deodorizer is effective even if it does not 
destroy the offensive substances. In one 
experiment, when the air of a room in 
which a gas-range was using up the 
oxygen rapidly became very oppressive, 
the admission of a quantity of ozone into 
the air served to relieve those present. 

Ozone does kill bacteria, but only when 
highly concentrated and in the presence 
of water. Dry ozone is inactive. Its 
application in the treatment of pulmonary 
tuberculosis is therefore not very promis- 
ing, although many quacks have been 
promising to cure tuberculosis by its 
means. To have any effect upon the germs 
in this disease the ozone would have to 
be inhaled in concentration sufficient to 
penetrate and kill the tissues of the lungs 
—a proceeding rather too heroic for most 
eases. Nevertheless, there have been re- 
ported many cases in which the use of 
ozone was followed by beneficial results. 
These results are to be explained, accord- 
ing to the experimenters, by the fact 
that the dilute ozone acts as a gentle irri- 
tant in the lungs, stimulating the flow 
of blood; and it is the blood that destroys 
the bacteria and heals the tissues, not 
the ozone. 

There is no evidence that ozone in- 
creases oxidation within the tissues. Its 
beneficial effects in general use are to be 
attributed to its stimulating action upon 
the nerves rather than to its inerease of 
the activity of other tissues or its supplies 
of “energy.” By exciting the skin and 
the breathing-tract ozone relieves the 


monotony of close air and may be useful 


in shops, underground railways, and in 
connection with certain trades as a means 
for neutralizing offensive or. depressing 
odors. Dangerous as ozone is in certain 
amounts, it is quite harmless if the quan- 
tity present is too small to be detected 
by the sense of smell. 
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“National o-* 
Four Models nw 
$2600%0$3000 
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What the National’s Race Record ‘Sens rat You 


WE do not sell you a racing car. We do sell you a car em- 
bodying the principles which have been tested and tried 
and proven more than good under the most exacting regula- 
tions and conditions. A race shows what a car will do if you 
want it todoit. It demonstrates safety, sureness, worthiness. 
The National 40 is the world’s-stock champion, road-race 
champion and holder of the world’s fastest stock straight- 
away-mile record—but this wonderful record rests upon its 
quality as a good automobile and not as a race car. 
National cars have been put through the severest trials in 
races; every ounce of power, every fibre of strength has 
been tested successfully. All this is to one end—absolute 
reliability for you; a safe, sure car that will respond to any 
demand and respect any control you wish to exercise. 


Get This Motor Car “Style Book” 


—it gives you the Last Word in automobile If you are an experienced owner you will be 
fashion; body lines and finish as well as me- able to appreciate this work, and if you want to 
chanical changes and perfections. It shows you purchase your first car you can not afford to be 
in a clear, concise manner how to determine witout this authority. This book saves you 
accurately the true worth of a motor car. money and adds to your motor car information. 


Write at once for “Series V” Book 


NATIONAL MOTOR VEHICLE COMPANY 


1020 East Twenty-second Street INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 




















We are making and 
selling a 


MACHINE 
A MINUTE 


Often more 
NEVER less 











| Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 
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The Object of This Advertisement 


is to Set You Thinking 

















The Smooth Riding Spring / of the Silent King 


Motor Car Values Change Quickly 


What was standard yesterday is out of date today. 


Do not buy a car of the past. 
Buy today what will be 
an asset in the future. 


Buy what the best en- 
gineering practice has 
proven correct. 


Buy a motor car which to- 


morrow will be as good and up-to-date as it 


is today. 


Buy full 36 horse power, giving you ample power. 


Distinctive King Features 


Buy the King car and you will get 
many features of distinction, such as 
aeroplane type of fan, King patent 
lamp brackets and fender braces, the 
King oiling system, large enclosed 
valves, thermo-syphon water system, 
and self-starter, of course. 


You want to know more about the 
King—the car which actually has 


one thousand less parts—the car of 


simplicity, silence and distinction. 


A demonstration will show you. Our 


Patent Cantilever 
asy Riding Sprin 


Buy For The Future 


Buy simplicity, buy quietness, buy distinction. 


Buy the long-stroke motor. 






The King 





Get into a King car and note the 
pulling power of the simple motor 
of the Silent King. 


Buy left side steering. 


Get into a King car and see how prac- 
tical, logical and safe this method is. 


Buy center control, and see how easy it is ‘to 


handle the car with one lever which controls 


What Smooth Riding Means 


Buy comfort. It’s the passenger 
who rides above the rear axle who 
gets the bumps. In the smooth rid- 
ing King, there are no bumps. In 
passing over rough spots in the road 
the shock instead of being transferred 
to the occupants of the car, is taken 
up by the lever action of the spring, 
and thrown downward again. 


The King Patent Rear Spring Suspen- 


three speeds forward and reverse. 


A Thousand Less Parts 


Simplicity means lack of complica- 
tion. A thousand less parts to worry 
about. A thousand more opportuni- 
ties for economy in upkeep. Fewness 
of parts makes for simplicity. For 
the manufacturer, less parts to buy, 
machine, keep track of, assemble, and 
charge for. For the user, less parts to 
pay for, maintain and think about. 


~The entire car is designed to meet 





catalogue will tell you. Send for it sion gives shock absorber effect,and the requirements of the educated 
today. saves wear on tires. automobile public. 
Dealers Standard Equipment Prices, F. O. B. Detroit 


Our new plant with a capacity of 
5,000 cars per year, enables us to make 
a few more dealers a very attractive 
proposition and we are in a position to 
allot some excellent territory to those 
who can assure us of their ability to 


properly represent the KING. 


34x4-inch quick detachable tires, 
demountable rims, and extra rim, tire 
irons, Mohair Top, Top Slip Cover, 


Touring Car, 5 passenger body, . $1565 


Bosch Magneto, dual system ignition, Tonpqde Tineten, Sgemeengem, . C1008 
wind-shield, gas tank, gas lamps, oil =Roadster,. . . .. . $1565 
lamps, horn, tools, self-starter. 

Wheel base 115 inches. Coupe,. . 2 2 2 6 © 2 2 $2165 


KING MOTOR CAR CO., 1308 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, U.S.A. 
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MODEL 45—SEVEN-PASSENGER 
TOURING CAR $2100 


It’s a 








measure for his money. 


strength and surplus power. 


Power—The motor is. of the unit power type, 
embodying in one housing the motor, clutch and 
transmission. This construction has many ad- 
vantages. It insures perfect alignment, elimi- 
nates distortion and friction, and helps deliver 
the maximum horsepower to the rear wheels. 


Body Design—lIndividuality is the one word 
which best expresses the handsome appearance 
a of Model “45”. There is individual beauty to 
.—) the body. It is roomy and comfortable. It is 
upholstered carefully: in the best grade of 
leather. Nickel trimmings throughout. 


Mechanical—The four important units—the 
motor, clutch, transmission and differential— 

















Great Car 


You will admire Model “45” the moment you see it. 
It is the ideal seven-passenger motor car, having beautiful lines, a 
sound mechanical standard and selling at the right price. 
a car for the particular buyer—for the man who demands fuil 
If you are going to buy a machine this 
year, you should see this car of individual beauty, maximum 
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$2100.00. 





for 





Here is 


have been designed to give the maximum 
mechanical efficiency. The Oakland chassis is a 
simple one—free from all unnecessary machinery. 
The Oakland chassis represents extreme accessi- 
bility, making it easy to give attention to the 
parts requiring it. 


Finish—The finish belongs to the $3000 car. 
Every care has been exercised. This model is 
very rich in appearance and is bound to appeal 
to you, no matter what price car you have been 
thinking of purchasing. 

Equipment —The equipment includes gas head- 
lights, oil side lights, tail light, robe rail, horn, 
gas tank, tools, pump, jack and tire repair kit. 


There are other Oakland models, ranging in 


price from $1200 to $2250. Write for Catalog 










Oakland Motor Car Company 
126 Oakland Avenue 
Pontiac, Michigan 


FACTORY BRANCHES—— 
NEW YORK CITY—1600 Broadway BOSTON, MASS.—591 Boylston Street INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—325 North Pennsylvania Street 
ATLANTA, GA.—141 Peachtree Street KANSAS CITY, MO.—1316-18 Grand Avenue SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.—542 Van Ness Ave. 














Imitated of All it 


REPUBLIC i 
STAGGARHD 
TREAD TIRES 


public Staggard Tread. Pat. Sept 15-22. 


‘The Tire Perfect’ 
The Original, Effective, 
Non-Skid Tire 


The six rows of heavy rubber 
studs not only prevent skid- 
ding and slipping, but add a 
wearing surface to the tire 
equal to two ordinary smooth 
tread Tires. 


The Republic Black- 
Line Red Inner Tube 
‘The Tube Perfect’ 


A fitting companion for the 
Republic Staggard Tread Tire. 
This new inner tube gives 
twice the wear and double 
the riding comfort. 


The Republic Rubber Co. 


Youngstown, Ohio 
Branches and Agencies in the Principal Cities. 
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